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“THE LIFE OF GEORGE ‘BUCHANAN. _ 
If we draw so much on the attention of our read- 
ers in presenting them with biographical sketches 
of. eminent men, it. is not, because.we feel it an 
easier task to pen these than e dissertation on some 
ordinary topic in religion, but because we are con- 
vinced that, in regard to edification they are ugual- 
ly. moze -profita It is well known that the 
doslesuces are largely made up of the lives of in- 
dividuals, and doubtless fur-shis reason, to show us 
imens of human character in every variety of 
kind and condition, that our understanding may be 
exercised, and we may, when descending into the 
world, .be better prepared: to cleave to ~what is 
7 , and avoid what isevil. The following sketch, 
for the materials of which we are indebted to the 
Jearned labours of Dr. Irving, of Edinburgh, re- 
fers not to a clerical man who may be supposed to 
seek the advancement of the true faith, because 
he is pledged to do so by virtue of his profession, 
but to-a man who made literary studies the chief 
busines of his life; and who, in the midst of many 
temptations to forsake the right path, and to chime 
in with the church of Rome, was faithful in using the 
talent:committed to him, and bore a very plain tes- 
timooy against its: many errors and corruptions. 
He was an instrument, subsidiary no doubt, but 
still useful, in giving such help as he could, in that 
great struggle in which Knox and other eminent 
men were engaged, about the middle and-end of 
the sixteenth century. And though literary ob- 
jects too much engaged his mind to warrant us 
igning him the same rank with them, there can 
be no doubt that he was an useful ally in promo- 
ting the same work. This sketch has cost us some 
trouble in translating, for the behoof of our ordina- 
ry readers, certain portions of Buchanan’s poenis 
into such measure as a somewhat literal rendering 
would admit of—but we shall not think it anwor- 


thily bestowed if we have succeeded in making | 


them better acquainted with the life. of a man who 
was the ornament of the age in. which he lived, 
and who was the first to teach the men of his 
generation those principles of freedom, which have 
since been embodied in the British.Coustitution. 
George Buchanan was born in the parish of Kil- 
learn, in Stirlingshire, in the month of February, 
1506. His father inhabited a small property there, 
called. Mid-Leowen, or more commonly “the 
Moss,” ‘but dying early, he left his family, con- 
sisting of five sons and three daughters, in strait- 
ened cireumstances. The mother, however, strug- 
gled -Hard,and, by the blessing of God, all the 
children grew up to mature years. George was 
the third son, and is said to have received the rudi- 
ments of Jearning at the public. school of Killearn. 
The locality where Buchanan was born has be- 
come a subject of interest. is one 
tivation shad made less progress, “‘ the Moss” was 
probably descriptive enough of the farm of Mid- 
iLeowen. And Dr. Irving informs us that the house 
in which he was born has been twice rebuilt “ du- 
ring -the lifetime of the present proprietor, Mr. 
William Finlay, who has now attained the primi- 
tive age of ninety."* But on each occasion the 
new house was reared.after the pattern of its pre- 
decessor, sa that the present farm house is consid- 
ered to bea correct model of Buchanan’s pater- 
nal residence.” It is only “a lowly cottage thatch- 
ed with straw ;” but, though humble, it is often 
visited by schdfars and others who love to recall 
the memory of departed genius. It appears that 
his early capacity for learning soon began to dis- 
cover itself, for his maternal uncle, James Heriot, 
sent him to Paris to prosecute his studies. In this 
city he doubtless had many advantages; and he 
appears to have applied himself diligently to the 
Latin and Greek tongues, but his uncle dying at 
the end of two years, he was obliged to return to 
Scotland. He was at this time sixteen years of 
age, ina state of weak health, brought on by hard 
study and privations. He spent nearly a year in 
recruiting, after which he was so far well, that he 
assumed the character of a soldier. He joined 
the French auxiliaries when they came over to 
aid the Scota, when they laid siege to the Castle 
of Werk. It serves to give us a vivid view of his 
- ardour of mind at this age, when he tells us that 
he joined the army for the purpose of understand- 
ing the art of war—and certainly in no other way 
than by observation end practice can we have any 
just idea of war, either as a science or art. In 
another part of his writing, Buchanan speaks of a 
certain congruity between the pursuits of litera- 
ture and the military profession; and though the 
well known instances of Horace and Demosthenes 
are not so favourable to this view of the matter, 
there are, however, many examples that might be 
adduced in proof of the observation—David, the 
sweet singer of Israel, who could charm by his 
music the gloomy spirit of Saul, was one of the 
bravest of warriors; and Xenophon and Josephus, 
the greatest historians that have flourished, were 
distinguished soldiers. The siege of Werk was 
raised, and it does not appear that Buchanan was 
much enamoured with the profession of arms. Dr. 
Irving says the hardships he had endured “ redu- 
ced him to his former state of languor, and durin 
the rest of the winter he was confined to his bed.’ 
In the spring of 1524, after he had completed his 
eighteenth year, he was sent to the University of 
St. Andrew’s, that he might have the benefit of 
the prelections of John Mair, a famous teacher of 
logic. It would appear, however, that he formed 
ho greatopinion of the value of the labours of that 
very erudite personage. At this time logic was 
used rather for cloaking error than discovering 
truth. It would seem also that Buchanan was too 
much devoted to the study of classical authors to 
have much relish for the dry discussion of the dia- 
lectitian; for besides an epigram he wrote against 
Mair, we find him in the brief account, which, at 
the request of his friends, he drew up of his own 
life, referring to this passage of his history—* He 
was sent,” he says, “to the College of St. An- 
drews to hear Joho Mair who there in his extreme 
old age tanght logic, or more truly sophistry.” It 
appears that his eldest brother Patrick came along 
with bim to St. Andrews, and was matriculated 
at the same time. He seems to have been a man 


of t learning as well as piety, and at his death, 
which. happened long after the time we now refer 
to, Buchanan de some verses to his memory: 


Were it becoming that in private grief 

I should indulge, brother I'd weep for thee, 

Snatched from me—equal to whom in learning 

And purity of manners, this our age 

Hath brought forth few—but why this tear? the good 
Of friends.is cause of joy, and therefore joy 

I would, since the reward of holy life, 

The crown.above that fades nut, now is yours. 


AtStAhdrews Buchanan ‘received, on the 5th 
of October, 1525, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and still intent on the prosecution of literature, he 


‘Scottish College in that city. The éttidents at- 
}tending the University‘of Paris, came from differ- 
ent countries, and were classed ‘according to their 
nations, “as is still the case in our colleges; it 
} would-appear Buchanan had risen to distinction, 
for he'was chosen ‘procurator of the German na- 
tion,-under which the Scots were iucluded. It was 
at this time that the doctrines of Luther were 
‘spreading ‘widely over ‘Eorope, and Buchanan for 
the first time caught the genial flame, and this was 
the cause of the which fora long 
ptime beset his path. Two years after this, he was 
appuinted a professor in St. Barbe’s College, and 
some may be ready to think that he had now reach- 
ed a station of ease and affluence, but in this they 
}would be judging by what they see in modern 
times. The reformation did much for learning in 
| Europe. The reformers (for learning had ‘heralded 
In this glorious era,) appealed to the Scriptures ‘as 
the only rule of faith and manners, and seeing that 
/the Scriptures and the early fathers were all in 
favour of the new state of things, sacred litera- 
ture: was studied with an eagerness to which there 
‘had been no parallel in the -history of the world. 
The Papists in self-defence were obliged to betake 
themselves to Biblical studies, and that the learned 
might have full opportunities of prosecuting their 
‘literary and philological studies, professorships 
came to beendowed. The church of Rome had 
ample endowments from the earliest times, but 
these were appropriated to the support of diverse 
religious orders: who knew nothing of letters, and 


to have accused Luther of writing a dangerous 
book called the New Testament. Accordingly, at 
this period we find Buchanan, notwithstanding 
‘his professional office in St. Barbe’s, complaining 
in a Latin ode of great poverty. " 


Trifles begone—and muses too barren 
In pay, farewell! Castalian streams, haunts 
Of the poetic tribe, it is enough, 
With you I’ve spent in vain my early days, 
Seck h'm who empty-bellied loves the song, 

’ Seek him who'd chaunt his sentimental strains, 
With water bow] at’s head to slake his thirst. 


He expatiates on the ease which other men enjoy, 
and on the toils and sufferings, mental and bodily, 
which belong to the learned. He concludes— 


Therefore ye barren muses now begone 
From me, seek out some other drudge, for sure 
Fortune and inclination call me hence. 


The poet here alludes to another employment 
which at this time was opening up to him, we 
mean that of superintending the education of a 
young Scottish nobleman, the Earl of Cassilis. He 
resided some years with his noble pupil in France, 
and afterwards returned with him to their native 
country. His own account is as follows: “In 
the meantime when Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, a 


delighted with his (Buchanan’s) acquaintance (con- 
suetudine) and genius, he retained him for five 
years with him, and brought him along with him 
to Scotland.” Ilere it was while residing at the 
Earl's seat, that he composed a Latin poem called 
the Somnium against the Grey Friars. The crit- 
ics commend this poem for its admirable satire, and 
it could not fail being acceptable to those engaged 
in helping forward the reformation in Scotland. 
He cautions the readers against the jesuitical arts 
of the fathers. . 


- Therefore beware lest a smooth air assum’d 

_ "To cloak their guile, should for once seduce thee 
Into their devious path, and thy footsteps 
Thou may’st ne’er retrace. I do remember 
When I was a boy, this lying race had 
Well nigh drawn me forth by their enticements 
Into the meshes of their net, had not 
Mine eyes discerned the snare, and timely aid 
Vouchsafed by Heav'n enabled me to flee. 


phe friars could never forgive the exposure made 
y Me are wo the af hia hiatary 
shows, they persecuted him with great bitterness. 
The noble Earl, it appears during the short time 
that he acted his part in public life, was worthy 
of his eminent tutor, He was not however long 
spared to serve his country. He had gone on an 
embassy to the French Oourt, and after he had 
finished his mission, he wag assassinated, together 
with three of his colleagues, and part of their ret- 
inue, by means of poison administered in their 
food. The poet purposed returning again to France, 
but he was engaged by King James the Fifth, to 
be tutor to one of his natural sons. This brought 
the poet into court, and introduced him toa wide 
circle of friends. It appears that James the Fifth 
had a taste for gatirical poetry,* and thinking that 
Buchanan had composed his Somnium rather from 
personal spleen than from a sense of what was due 
to public justice, he urged him to compose another 
poem against the priesthood. The poet thus charg- 
ed, brought forth his poem against the Francis- 
cans, and Dr. Irving who had carefully studied 
these productions, and who is, moreover, a learned 
and distinguished critic, says, that this poem ma 
without hazard be pronounced the most skilful 
and pungent satire which any nation or language 
can exhibit. He has not servilely adhered to the 
model of any ancient poet, but is himself original 
and unequalled.” At this time the fires of perse- 
cution began to be kindled by the noted Cardinal 
Beaton, and Buchanan was among those who were 
cast into prison aB heretics. He was fortunate 
enough however, while his keepers were asleep, 
to make his escape by the window of a small aport- 
ment (cubicull) and fled to England. It appears 
while passing through the borders of the two coun- 
trices, he had a narrow escape of his life from the 
freebooters who frequented those parts. He how- 
ever reached Londun, and was sheltered from his 
enemies for some time by an English knight, to 
whose memory he afterwards dedicated a Latin 
ode, celebrating his public virtues and private mu- 
nificence. The times were troublesome to men of 
Buchanan's principles and talents, and it appears 
he did not find it safe to remain long in the south- 
ern part of the island, he accordingly went over 
to France. On his arrival in Paris, he found his 
enemy Beaton acting as ambassador in that city, 
and to escape his hatred on the invitation of 
Govea, a native of Portugal, and very learned per- 
son, he went to Bordeaux, where he was appoint- 
ed professor of Latin in the lately founded College 
of Guienne. And here we are informed, when 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth made his solemn 
entrance into that city in December, 1539, Bucha- 
nan, in the name of the college, presented him 
with a Latin poem. Besides other poems, he com- 
posed four Latin tragedies, which, according to 
the fashion of the times, were acted by the acad- 
emicians with great applause. In one of these, 
there is a passage wherein the poet may be sup- 
posed to have had in his eye the policy and cruel- 
ties of the Romish priesthood. Many may think 
the picture highly coloured, but without doubt the 
poet sketched it according to the reality. 


Thus we live, and certes, the greatest vice 
Of our society, who with all ease 
The le can delude by pious mask, 
Is this—we teach that men may e’en despise. 
With safety too, the holy law of God. 
If *gainst our institutions any rise, 
These foes, putting the gold in proper hands 
We slay, or with the poisoned cup remove, 
Or Wituess bribed destroy with forms of law. 
With rumours vain, we fill the royal ear. 

_ Whoe'er offends, with accusations false, 
We take revenge, and when the mind’s disturbed 
Of Prince or rabble, then this is our task 
With calumnies to rouse them into rage 
And arm them for the slaughter. 


While teaching at Guienne, he also executed 
his Latin translation of the Medea and Alcestes 
of Euripides, and H. Stephanus mentions that the 
Latinity was looked upon by the learned as so 
pure, that some accused him of having found an 
ancient version, and put it forth surreptitiously as 


Dr. Irving published his life of George Buchanan 


McCrie’s Life of John Knox, vol. 1. ' 


 retarned to Parie, and entered a student in the 


Buchanan mentions an ecclesiastic so ignorant, as | 


noble youth, was travelling in those parts, and was | - 


hisown. Among the many learned men whose’ 
friendship Buchanan here enjoyed, may be men- 
tioned that of the elder Scaliger, a physician, and 
self-taught scholar of the first rank. Latin odes 
after the manner of Horace, describing the bigh 
esteem they bore to each other, between 
them. He wasalso the friend of the younger Sca- 
liger, ‘son of the preceding, who seems to Have 
done good ‘service to the Protestant cause in his 
day—a youth who had such a fine talent for lan- 
guages, that he is said to have attained the know- 
ledge of no fewer than thirteen. Speaking of our 
poet he says: “ Buchanan standing alone leaves 
behind all the learned in Europe in the art of 
Latin poesy.” 

After remaining three years at Bordeaux, he re- 
moved to Paris, and here in the college of Cardi- 
nal je Moine, in the year 1544, he officiated as a 
Professor. While residing here, he appears to 
have been greatly afflicted with the gout; and in 
an elegy he introduces the names of some of his 
former friends, now no longer present to cheer and 
delight him, commemorating at the same time the 
good offices of his colleague ‘Turnebus and others. 
We give only the latter part of this interesting 


elegy. 


In fine think of me such within your minds 

As fear conceives as present mong the tombs, 

Such images ‘as painters wont to sketch 

In cemetrics, of death and famine pale. 

And then my friends are gone, Tastueus 

And Tevius, who pleasant in discourse, 

Forbade the day seem long; nor Allan doth 

Delight me, bland in speech, nor Peter fall 

Of wit and words make playful sport, nor doth 

‘T'h’ accomplish’d band of Gascon school* refresh 

In converse high, my wearied mind: and yet 

Allare not gone, tor there are still whose love 

E’re now I knew, that have not Icft me lone 

In midst of grief. Grosco, kind soul, expluins 

The healing nature of the herbs he gives, 

And when,I’m drooping, cheers me with his skill 

And with fresh hope. ‘The oft providing care 

Of Charles Stephen tov, when all is sad 

Doth bring me present aid. And thou sweet friend 

Turnebus, chief of the tuneful band—sure 

Not a day glides by, without a token 

Of thy tender love. And passing others— 

Gelida’s, constant care supplies the place 

Of pious father and of countryt too. 

And here we may remark, that Turnebus, to 
whom such marked reference is made, was a col- 
league of Buchanan’s in the college of Guienne. 
Though born in France, he is said to have been of 
Scottish parentage, which his name Turnbull, 
would ‘seem to favour. He was such an ardent 
student, that we are told he devoted several hours 
of his marriage day to literary pursuits. He ap- 
pears to have been very pleasant among his 
friends, and H. Stephanus, in a Latin ode, disco- 
vers the secret of his art of pleasing them. 


Why pleases all Turnebus—why has he 

So many friends, with scarce a man his foe ? 
Why pleases all ‘Turnebus? can one tongue 
~ ‘Though eloquent in many call these friends ? 
Why pleases all Turnebus? Is’t because 
The critics lore vies with the noblest gifts 
Of genius? Why pleascs all Turnebus ? 
Does he all please, because he has traversed 
‘The classic page of Greece and Rome and made 
Their gold his own. 1s this the secret why 
He pleases—he’s humourous and witty ? 
These are the reasons, but the chicf one is, 
He pleases all—He dves not please himself. 


Thia learned person was cut off in the midst of 
his years, and we are told when dying, in answer 
to the interrogatories of friends who attended him, 
he expressed his abhorrence of popery. His writ- 
ings were so highly esteemed in some of the col- 
leges in Germany, that the professors when they 
had occasion to refer to them, were wont to raise 
their right hand to their cap in token of their ven- 
eration for the author’s memory. Besides Turne- 
bus, Buchanan had other able coadjutors in the 


college of Le Moine, with whom he remained for 
ccreret ros Phe tlcal state uf Europe was 


now very threatening; we find it mentioned that 
the people of Geneva were so much alarmed, that 
Calvin at this time had nruch work to fortify their 
minds, and as Buchanan was only a literary per- 
son, and of principles not fitted to recommend him 
to the favour of men in power, he was doubtless 
more easily persuaded to remove from one place to 
another. It appears that the King of Portugal had 
lately founded the University of Coimbra, and in- 
vited Andrew Goves, mentioned above, to fill the 
office of Principal, and to bring with him other 
learned men from France to occupy the Profes- 
sorships. On the invitation of his friend Govea, 
Buchanan accompanied him into that kingdom in 
the year 1547. He appears also to have had such 
good hopes of the promising aspect of the field 
before him, that he persuaded his brother Patrick 
to join with them. So long as Govea lived, the 
new professors seem to have had no reason to com- 
plain of the change they had made. And doubtless 
to men ardent in the love of learning, it was a 
source of much satisfaction to reflect, that they 


Y | were promoting education in a country where the 


people were groping in darkness, but Govea died 
in the year 1548, and after this event they were 
exposed to the persecutions of the priesthood.— 
Three of them were imprisoned, and of these 
Buchanan had drawn upon himself their special 
resentment by the report which had reached them 
of his poem against the Franciscans. He had eaten 
too, it was alleged, flesh in Lent, and he had said, 
what was doubtless true, that Augustine favoured 
the opinions which the church of Rome condemn- 
ed. Buchanan was now in the power of the In- 
quisitors, and they had him confined within the 
dark walls of their prison, and without doubt he 
would have shared the fate of many others who 
never came out again to tell the sad story of their 
sufferings. But evil men who would not be influ- 
enced by better motives, may be restrained by fear. 
It was so in the present case. Buchanan had risen 
to great distinction. He was known by the learn- 
ed, as well as by nobles and princes—it would not 
therefore have been wise for the holy fathers to 
have made any attempt upon his life. They were 
induced therefore afier having harrassed him and 
themselves for a year anda half, to confine him 
for several months in a monastery, to receive in- 
struction from the monks. In the brief narrative 
drawn up by his own pen, he tells with admirable 
candour, that he found these men, neither wicked 
nor inhuman, but wholly ignorant of religion. It 
is the province of genius to turn even untoward 
events to good account; and our poet excluded 
from the society of learned wits which he seems 
so much to have enjoyed, and immured in the 
gloom of a monastery, is led to turn his mind to 
themes of higher import than human learning. 
Notwithstanding his farewell to the muses, it 
might be traly said that the love of song was too 
dear to him to be in earnest. The lyre Was still 
his joy, but instead of using it on common themes, 
he now tuned it to sing the songs of Zion. It was 
at this time he commenced his Latin version of the 
Psalms of David. {It does not appear how far he 
went on with the work in his confinement. His 
own words are general, it was chiefly he says at 
this time, that he translated into various kinds of 
verse the Psalms of David. After a confinement 
of nearly two years, the poet was released. The 
King of Portugal seems to have wished to 
retain him, that he might promote him to 


-|some station worthy of his learning, but Buch- 


anan longed to be in a country where men of his 
profession were more highly valued, and where he 
should be less under the power of the Jesuits. He 
accordingly embarked in a Canadian vessel, and 
came to England, and here, though he was assured 
thata fit situation would readily be provided for 
him, he was bent on returning to that country 
where he had spent so many of his years, and 
where he had so many men of learning as his 
friends. He accordingly proceeded to France, and 
landed there in the beginning of the year 1553. 
Doubtless it was a pleasant sight to the poet, who 


* The college of Guienne. 
t Patris et patrie—of father and father land. | 


had beer! tossed about for]two long years on a sea 
of troubles, to see again the Gullic coast. There 
are few associations so deep and lasting as those 
we receive in the academic [ane and in con- 
verse wifft men of learning and talent. Buchanan 
doubtless under the influence of these, penned an 
ode of aJrighly eulogi-tic kind addressed to France, 
of which a brief extract may suffice. 

Farewell Algarve® thy hunger. bitten soil 

And fi Ids fertile in want, a long farewell. 

But hail thou happy France, bland nurse of arts, 

With thy pure sky, and svil fertile in fruits, . 

Thy hills all shaded with the leafy vine. 

Thy groves where cattle roam, thy valleys 

Watered with the pure bubbling hunt, thy plains 

E:mbroider'd o’er with flowers of fairest hue, 

Tuy rivers winding fur, where barges sail, 

Thy pools, thy chrystal streams, thy lakes and seas 

Where fish abound—thy many harboured shores, 

Receiving oft the home-bereaved bard, 

And pouring forth thy wealth to other climes. 


In France, Buchanan soon found employment. 
He was first appointed Professor in the College of 
Bancourt, and afterwards tutor to a young noble- 
man, Timolean de Cosse, son of Marshal de Bris- 
sac. The Marshal. was a distinguished soldier, 
and Buchanan appears to have attended him in his 
campaigns. Le was sometimes in Italy, he tells 
us, and sometimes in France. An anecdote is told 
of him at this time, which may not be unworthy 
of being noticed. It chanced that the Marshal 
and his principal officers were assembled in coun- 
cil, and while they were discussing some impor- 
tant measure, Buchanan happening to be in a con- 
tiguous apartment, murmured his disapprobation at 
the result to which the majority had come. The 
officers on hearing their military arrangements 
pronounced upon by one whom they thought igno- 
rant of such matters, were disposed to treat the! 
affair with levity—but the Marshal, who knew him 
better, invited Jim to take his seat at the board, 
and to deliver himself freely on the subject. Buch- 
anan, guided not so much, it would appear, by the 
technicalities of the art, as by that natural saga- 
city which wasa great feature in his mental cha- 
racter, discussed the question with so much judg- 
ment, that the officers were greatly surprised— 
and the result showed that his suggestions were 
well founded—and from this time the Marshal was 
wont to join him with the other officers at the 
Council board. Buchanan remained connected 
with this honourable family for the period of five 
years. His pupil was young in years when he en- 
tered on his duties, and in his subsequent history, 
he was no discredit to his father or to his tutor. 
The ancients had asaying, that in peace the young 
attend the aged to the grave, but in war the aged 
attend the young. It was so in the present in- 
stance. The course of the son of Marshal de Bris- 
sac was brief, but. honourable. He fell by a mus- 
ket bullet, at the siege of Mucidan, in the twenty- 
sixth year of his. age. It was about this time, 
that the papists in France began to manifest their 
bloody designs against the protestant part of the 
community, which were afterwards more fully 
consummated in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. And this aspect of things was pro- 
bably the cause which led Buchanan to hasten his 
return to his native country. And here we find 
him acting as tutor to Queen Mary, in January, 
1562. By the good hand of God upon Knox and 
his coadjutors, a few years had wrought a wonder- 
ful change in Scotland, The arm of the persecu- 
ting friars was broken. Cardinal Beaton had met 
the fate hedeserved. The idols of Rome had per- 
ished from the land, and the Protestant faith, with 
her simple institutions, were beginning to take 
root. Buchanan, who twenty-one years before, 
had been forced to flee to save his life, had now re- 
turned ineatety to fill an honourable station. He 
read Levy in the afternoon with his royal pupil, 
then twenty years of age, and according to the tes- 
timony of all writers, possessing the finest natural 
talents, allied with gracefulness of person. Look- 
ing to the subsequent history of Mary, it may well 
be lamested that her education had not been con- 
ducted inder the eye of Protestant guardians— 
but imbied as her mind was with the tenets of 
popery,at a time when the nation were struag- 
gling to break asunder the yoke, and had so far 
prevailzd, she carried about with her the instru- 
ment ¢ her own ruin. It must have been highly 
acceptable to the leaders of the Protestant party 
at this crisis, to receive the timely co-operation 
of sucha man as Buchanan, for he did not halt be- 
tween two opinions, but professed himself a mem- 
ber of the Re‘ormed Church of Scotland. His 
principles and eminent learning secured the favour 
of the E rl of Murray, and by his means, about the 
year 1565, he was appointed Principal of St. Leo- 
nard's Culege, St. Andrew’s.” And here, though 
a layinan he delivered lectures on theology. 

be continued.) 


* A prevince in 


= 
THE GUILT AND CONSEQUENCES OF DE. 
SPISING GOD’s LAW. 

It is stange that many who possess the Bible, 
and profess to believe it, can, with so much self- 
complacency, live in opposition to its instructions 
and warrings. 

God testified to the people of Israel] that if they 
would na@ hearken to his voice, and obey his com- 
mandmerts, that he would visit them with desolat- 
ing judgnents, and set his face against them as 
their eneny ; and when they had recklessly con- 
temned his admonitions, and rendered themselves 
ready for the sword of justice, then he said to them, 
“ As the ire devoureth the stubble, and the flaine 
consumeth the chaff, so your root shall be as rot- 
tenness, ind your blossum shall go up as dust; 
because se have cast away the law of the Lord of 
—_ anl despised the word of the Holy One of 
srael,.” 

Though toa casual observer it may seem an 
uncharitable statement, yet it is an obvious fact 
which mast be conceded, that the warnings and 
promises of the Bible are frequently disregarded, 
because they are not cordially believed. If there 
was a thorough conviction of their truth and im- 
portance resting on the conscience, it would be im- 
possible for intelligent, accountable, and immortal 
being so deliberately and continuously toneglect 
them. 

Partial views of character and conduct may ease 
the conscience, and satisfy the judgment, amid the 
activities and enjoyments of life, but they will not 
bear the scrutiny of reflection,on the bed of lan- 
guishing and of death; nor will they endure the 
solemn test by which our state must be determined 
at the bar of God. Then nothing but principle 
will be found to be valuable; and none, but those 
who have obeyed from the heart, will be adjudged 
to eternal life. 

In its most comprehensive sense, the law of 
God may include all the moral precepts of the 
Bible—al! the divine and authoritative instructions, 
which have an itmmediate and important bearing 
on the present and immortal interests of the chil- 
dren of men. The same God, who gave the moral 
law at Mount Sinai, “ hath in these last days spok- 
en to us by his Son;...and his great salvation 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed to us by them that heard him.” 

This law ia not confined to one locality, nor to 
one class of the community, but it is extensive as 
the universe, and will] constitute the final rule of 
judgment to all who possess it, and to all who have 
the opportunity, and yet neglect to possess it; 
whether they be erudite or unlearned, monarchs 
or subjects, Christians or infidels. 

This law is founded on principles of moral integ- 
rity; is designed to promote the highest and purest 
morality; and commends itself to the enlightened 
judgments of all intelligent individuals, in every 
age of time, and in every part of the world. 

God’s Jaw is emphatically a law of love, and 
sincere obevience to the precepts of his law, never 
failsto inspire the mind of the Christian with sacred 
peace and confidence. | 

The prohibitory and preceptive parts of this law 
are all the fruits of divine kindness; for there is 


nothing forbidden.in the Bible, but what, in some 
: way or other, would prove morally injurious to the 
aa! nor is there any thing required by God, which 
will not bring to the good man a present as well as 
a future reward. 

Self-denial may be felt to be painful ; separation 
from the world may be deemed an act of undue 
austerity ; the meek endurance of the opposition of 
the ungodly, may be viewed as an act of moral im- 
becility ; and the charge which bids us, when we 
are reviled and persecuted, not to revile and perse- 
cute again, may be looked upon as lowering to the 


dignity of human nature ; but the Christian, who is 


best enabled to act out the instructions of the divine 
law, tojembody in his spirit and deportment the be- 
nevolence of the gospel, and to evince the temper 
of his Master and Lord, is the man, who most 
effectually digarms his adversaries, secures to him- 
self the largest measure of holy peace ; most decid- 
edly glorifies God in his body and spirit, which are 
his; and possesses the most substantial evidence of 
meetness for the joys and glories of heaven. 

lf such ia the excellency and proper influence of 
the holy law of God, it must be a great and awful 
sin to despise and neglect it. ; 

Weare charged to “ search the Scriptures ;” “ to 
give heed tothe more sure word of 
and “not to forsake the assembling of ourselves 
together, for the purpose of worship, us the manner 
ot some is;” but, if the lively oracles of God are 
neglected ; if the revealed mercy of God is disre- 
garded ; if the promised influences of the Spirit of 
God are not devoutly and earnestly sought ; and 
if the day, and house, and worship of God, do 
not obtain conscientious, diligent, and constant at- 
tention, we are obviously guilty of the dreadful sin 
of “ despising the law of the Lord.” 

God has given us the Bible, as a rule, for the 
regulation of our spirit and deportment; « rule by 
which we may judge of his providential dealings; 
and aruleby which we may form a correct esti- 
mate of our state and prospects as candidates for 
immortality ; but if we throw the reins on the neck 
of our unrestrained passions, and indulge in sensu- 
ality and indifference; if we charge God with in- 
justice and cruelty, because the discipline under 
which we are placed is perplexing and trying; and 
if we justify ourselves among men, and vainly hope 
that we shall be acquitted at the judgment, and ex- 
alted to heaven, whilst we are living In unrighteous- 
ness, and are destitute of purity of heart, and ofthe 
Spirit of Christ, we are most certainly chargeable 
with the fearful sin “of despising the law of the 
‘Lord.” 

God expressly enjoins subjection to his authority ; 
obedience to his precepts; and that we give dil 
gent heed to the claims and provisions of infinite 
mercy: but if our lives are only characterized by 
rebellious insubordination ; by continued inattention 
to the plainest commands ot the Bible; and bya 
reckless disregard to the only way and means of 
salvation, it is utterly impossible to ward off the 
a charge, “* Ye have despised the law of the 

rd.” 

To despise and neglect the law of the Lord, is a 
sin of awfal magnitude ; a sin, which, if it is per- 
sisted in, will be followed by consequences which 
will stretch through the measureless duration of 
eternity. 

The absence of God’s favour is death; that death 
which will make God man’s enemy, and hell his 
dwelling place for ever; and such will be the final 
portion of all those who neither fear nor obey the 
law of the Lord. 

Redeemed and purified sinners shall inherit the 
kingdom of God, and dwellin the society of angels 
and glorified spirits for ever; butall such as live 
and Fie despisers and disobeyers of the Jaw and 
gospel of God, will find, to their utter cos!, that the 
blessedness of heaven and the society of all holy 
beings are entirely lost, and lost for ever. 

When the ulterior consequences of deepising 
God's law are actually felt, then all attempts to ex- 
tenuate crime will be abandoned, and a deep and 
overwhelming consciousness of guilt and merited 
wrath will restupon the conscience. In the abodes 
of the lost, every mind will be turned upon itself; 
every individual will then see and understand his 
own character, aa it is viewed by God, and every 
self-approving thought will be entirely banished 
from the mind forever. — 

When the despisers of God’s law have passed in- 
toeternity, it will be to weep, and mourn, and to 
endure the positive infliction of God’s wrath for 
ever. Then the sinner, who has refused to take 
warning, will find the consequences of his conduct 
to be infinitely dreadful ; and then the ungodly, who 
have heard of hell and its terrors with heedless in- 
difference, will find themselves shut up in that pris- 
on, where they will be righteously doomed to endure 
the blackness of its darkness, the gnawing of its 
worm, and the consuming of its fire for ever. 

Reader! Are you in a state of guilt? Give heed 
to the vice of warning, lest the consequence to 
your rebellious conduct should be visited upon you. 

Every warning that is addressed to your con- 
science, must either lead you to repentance, or ren- 
der you mmexcusable ut the bar of God. Shall the 
warning and inviting voice of mercy, prove ‘the 
savour of life unto life, or of death unto death ?” 
Shall it, in this world, fit you for usefulness, or for 
mischief? Shall it prepare you for heaven or fur 
hell? It is for you to determine. 

If any who are in the morning of life should read 
this paper, who are still in a Christless and uncon- 
verted state, allow the writer, as your affectionate 
and friendly monitor, to remind you, that you are 
already in a state of condemnation, and that if you 
die as you are living, a more awful condemnation 
still awaits you. But still there is hope—the door 
of mercy is open—and safety in the ark of mercy 
may yet be found. Oh, flee to Christ without de- 
lay ; flee for refuge to the hope set before you in the 


gospel. G. 


From the London Christian Observer, 
ORIENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


The following oriental illustrations of Scripture 
are taken from the entertaining and instructive 
“Sketches of a Missionary’s Travels in Egypt, 
Syria, Western Africa,” &c., by Mr. Macbri- 
ar, the author of the Mandingo Grammar, and 
the translator of the Gospels into that language, a 
portion of which has been printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. . 

“ The town of Beirout is mean and confined, is 
surrounded by walls, and contains a motley group 
of inhabitants. Its environs, however, are pretty. 
| was much struck with the narrowness of the 
high roads, and the shocking state of disrepair in 
which they are suffered to remain; and several 
passages of Scripture came to my mind, as being 
here finely illustrated. Foremost was that of 
Balaam and his ass. Many, like myself, have 
wondered how a public way could be so narrow 
as not to admit of a man passing by an ass: as itis 
written, * But the angel of the a stood in a path 
of the vineyards, a wall being on this side, and a 
wall on that side ; and the angel of the Lord went 
further, and stood in a narrow place where there 
was no way to turn either to the right hand or to 
the left: and the ass fell down,’ &c. (See Numbers 
xxii. 24, &c.) But in this neighbourhood a com- 

lete picture of such a place was frequently set 

fore my view. The gardens and orchards are 
embanked, so as to prevent the soil from being 
washed away by the heavy rains, which fall twice 
a year; and the road between them is generally 
only a few feet wide, being in some places so nar- 
row that two asses could not pass each other; and 
much less could a loaded beast pass by a man 
standing in the middle of the path. The roadsare 
also full of stones; no care whatever being taken 
to clear away those hindrances which the rain 
washes down into them; so that the greatest cir- 


| cumspection is requisite for a foot-passenger, lest 


he stumble and fall; a circumstance which gives 
much forceto the promise made in Psalm xcei., that 
God’s angels ‘shal| bear thee up in their hands, 
letsthou dash thy foot against a stone.’ The ways are 
fréquently so steep, that flights of stairs are made 
in them; and the- beasts have to go up and down 


the steps with burdens upon their backs; and as 
the whole country is very mountainous and desti- 
tute of level roads, borses are repel used, in com- 
parison with asses and mules ; the latter which are 
of a superior breed, being much more sure-footed 
than the former.. ‘This fact accounts for the pro- 
phets and great men of old riding upon what we 
should esteein an inferior kind of animal, though 
actually more highly prized in such hilly districts. 
Fine horses are, however used by grandees in their 
cities and plains.” 

“In proceeding from Lebanon to Damascus, we 
journed through long passages and defiles between 
the majestic mountains, ever hoping to reach a 
watering-place that had been pointed out to us 
upon the road, At length the sun arose, and beat 
upon our heads with his scorching beams; for not 
a breath of air was stirring, and languor seized 
upon man and beast. After riding for some hours 
we reached the expected spot, when, lo, the well 
was dried up by the summer's heat! On we went 
toa stream ata short distance further; but it too 
was dry. In vain we searched for a little water 
that might be leit in any pool of the rivulet; and, 
as we travelled many miles along its dry chanrel, 
in vain | cast my longing eyes again and again 
towards the dry pebbles that lay in us empty bed. 
With what force did those passages of Holy Writ 
come to my mind, wherein spiritual blessings are 
likened to refreshing waters and to springs in a 
desert! And how did I not understand something 
of the feelings of the psalmist, when, in his long- 
ing after God’s favour, he says, ‘ As the hart pant- 
eth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee,O God!’ When quite exhausted, and scarce- 
ly knowing what would become of me, I aw an Arab 
at a short distance, with a tin canister in his 
hand : and I immediately despatched my servant to 
learn what it was that he carried. Upon inquiry, 
it proved to be leben, or soured milk, being inten- 
tionally made sour, in order to keep it in thatstate 
for severa] days; and I gladly paid fora draught, 
which was as enlightening to my eyes, as was the 
honey-comb to Jonathan’s, after his fight with the 
Philistines. With strength renewed, I pushed 
forward, and soon overtook the rest of our company, 
who had gone ahead ; and at length we reached a 
living stream, the very sight of which gladdened 
the heart. Man and beast being here invigorated, we 
proceeded to a village called Deemas, where we 
obtained refreshment and repose in a comfortable 
little cottage which had oftentimes entertained 
strangers; and having rested during the greatest 
part of the day, we set forth briskly, in order to 
reach Damascus before sunset, when the gates of 
the city are closed. Aftera laborious ascent of 
the steep mountains, the plains of Damascus sud- 
denly opened upon our view; and we paused in 
astonishment, to gaze upon the beauteous sight. 
it was like a garden of Pazadise, filled with plenty 
and juxuriance; whilst the city itself, surrounded 
with more than two hundred villages appeared to 
be embedded in orchards, and watered by several 
meandering branches of the great river.  ‘T'he rich- 
ness of the culture, the beauty of the foliage, the 
proud city rearing her minarets conspicuously in the 
plain, and the villages peeping out of their verdant 
lurking-place, exhibit a tout-ensemble which is 
rarely equalled on this terrestrial ball. But so 
lovely a spot has been the grave of many travel- 
lers, since it is prolific in fevers and agues during 
the summer months of the year.” / S 

“The mountains of Syria are very bleak and 
desolate, and I in vain looked for that fertility 
which we know to have existed in former times. 
The reason of this change is obvious ; for the want 
of sufficient rain has altered the whole nature and 
aspect of the country. It was prophesied by 
Moses, that if the children of Israel should ‘rebel 
against God, and persist in their disobedience, he 
would not only s¢atter them over’all.dountries 6f 
the earth, but would bring a curse upon théir land: 
‘ Thy heaven that is over thee shall be brass, and 
the earth that is under thee shal! be iron’; the Lord 
«hall make the rain of thy land powder and ‘dost; 
&c. (Deut. xxvii. 24.) Now we know that this 
denunciation has been fulfilled ; for Jordan does not 
now overflow his banks, and other rivers of cele- 
brity in olden times, are either dried up or become 
scanty streams. ‘Those valleys also which con- 
tained several flourishing citiee, are given up: tb 
comparative barrenness and desolation. The seme 
quantity of rain, therefore, does not now fall ; and 
by this simple means has the Almighty avenged his 
insulted honour and declared his truth in the sight 
of the world. The flowing of & stream through 
the hilly regions, is visible at a great distance, by 
reason of the trees and verdure which adorn its 
banks; for the rest of the land is an arid waste, or 
is only used for the feeding of sheep or goats,” 

“ My garb was that of an effendi, or gentleman, 
resembling the dress of the Syrian sheiks and gen- 
try. It consisted of the following articles: First, a 
fine linen shirt,*made very wide, with large loose 
sleeves, having nocollar or wristbands, and without 
any fastening at the neck or wrists. Next, a large 
pair of white trowsers or drawers inade of fine cotton 
cloth, descending to the ancles, but not intended to 
be seen; which are supported by being drawn round 
the waist with a linen band tied in front. Asligit 
waistcoat of white cotton is next buttoned up to the 
neck, where it has asmall collar to defend the robe 
from being soiled by perspiration; but the upper 
part of the neck is kept uncovered. Over thesc isa 
gown or loose robe, made of strong silk of a strip- 
ed hue, folding over im front, and having long loose 
sleeves; with flaps to protect the hands from the 
rays of the sun. This robe reaches to the feet, cover- 
ing all the previous articles of raiment, and is fast- 
ened at the neck by a small collar furnished with 
hooks and eyes. The folds of this garment are 
kept in their proper place by the sash, which is one 
of the most handsome parts of the apparel. It is 
made ofa strong and variegated silk of great length 
and considerablebreadth, and being neatly folded up, 
(which it requires a little expertness to do well,) 
is then rolled several times round the loins, and tied 
at the left side; the ends, which are finely varie- 
gated, being left to hang down. The method of 
putting on the sash is singular. A servant holds 
one end at the distance of its full length, and keeps 
it drawn tightly,al ways remaining in thesame spot. 
The master takes the other end, and applying it to 
his body, turns himself round until he arrives at 
at the servant’s station, when the whole is then 
secured with a knot.” , 

‘* This description of an eastern dress will serve 
to explain those textsof Holy Writ where a person 
is said to ‘take off his garments,’ ‘ lay aside his 
garments,’ ‘uncover himself,’ &c. The last ex- 
pression derives more force from the practice of 
eastern people in sitting cross-legged, with their 
feet under their robes, which is regarded as a sign 
of refined decency. As the sash also is frequent! 
loosened during a sitting or reclining posture, 
drawn tighter when activity is required; we see 
the propriety of such expressions as, ‘Gird up the 
loins of your mind,’ &c., as indicative of laying 
aside sloth and inactivity, and applying ourselves 
to labour and exertion.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF EVIL EXAMPLE. 


No human mind could sustain a full discovery of 
the entire evil of sin, either as it affects the whole 
character and government of God, or ag it entails 
misery on others, Nothing but the twofeld/immor- 
tality of soul and body conjoined, could endure to 
see how one sin can perpetuate itself along all the 
line of a man’s posterity, unto the very end of 
time, and run its uences, even ina visible 
stream, through the bottomless pit, for ever! I dou 
very much, if there beone man or woman on eart 
who could bear to see the influence of even their 
folly upon all who witnessed their example, whilst 
they were unconverted. Yes, but put vicions ex- 
ample out of the question entirely for a moment; 
our mere indecision and formality for years, told 
upon every one around us who Were on the outlook 
for excuses, with hardening effeet; and these are 
now hardening those around them, and thus origin- 


ating a line ofruin which shall never stop, Philip, 
on the Love of the Spirit. . 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1640. 


Traus— Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 
Twe Dollers and Fifty Cents in advance. 
or Cuvncu.—The new building 
- erected for the use of the first Presbyterian church 
_ of Cohocksink, situated on the Germantown road, 
above Fifth street, Philadelphia, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Griffith Owen, will be dedicated 
to the service of God, on Friday next, the 4th of 
December, at 3 o'clock, P. M. Several ministers 
are expected to be present. The dedication sermon 
will be preached by Rev. J. McDowell, D.D.— 
There will be a collection taken up on the occa- 
sion, to aid the fundsof the church. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. A series of re- 
ligious services, for several evenings, will be held 
in the church, commencing on Friday evening, 
4th December. Services to commence at seven 
o'clock. There will also be divine service in the 
church on Sabbath morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, at the usual hours, at which time it is expected 
that the Rev. Dr. Alexander will preach. 


Minvres or Synop.—The minutes of the last 
session of the Synod of Philadelphia, have been 
printed and distribated to members, through the 
mail, We will promptly supply any member 
whose copy may have miscarried, if notice (post 
paid,) be sent to the office of the Presbyterian. 


Norice.—A volume of the minates of the late 
Presbytery of Donnegal, is in our possession, and 
ie subject to the order of the Stated Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Carlisle. 


To Corresponpents.—We feel exceedingly 
reluctant to touch on the question of incestuous 
marriages, and must therefore for the present, de- 
cline the insertion of the two articles on the sub- 
ject, which we have received from different cor- 


respondents. 


Minister Deceasep.—We have been in ex- 
pectation of receiving an obituary notice of our 
late respected brother Crane, of Jamaica, Long 
Island, whose death was so sudden, but have been 
disappointed. The following notice from the 
Hempstead Inquirer, justly characterizes the de- 
ceased, who was esteemed and beloved by all 
who knew him. The suddenness of his depar- 
ture solemnly admonishes the living. 


“ Died, suddenly, at Jamaica, on Tuesday even- 
ing, 10th of November, Rev. Exzas W. Crang, 
for fourteen years of the Presbyterian 
church in that town, in the 44th year of his age, 
having preached the same at Foster's 
Meadow, (from Hebrews, xiii. chap. 14: “ For 
here have we no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come,”) and apparentlv enjoying as good health 
ascomnon. This unexpected dispensation of Di- 
vine Providence has spread a gloom over the so- 
ciety and neighbourhood of the deceased, not soon 
to be dissipated. Mr. Crane was a native of Eli- 
zabethtown, New Jersey, where he was born 1796, 
and his ancestor was one of the original purcha- 
sers of that place in 1664. He received a classical 
education at Princeton College, where he gradua- 
ted in 1814, and afterward pursued his ical 
studies in the seminary there. His first settlement 
as a Christian minister was at Springfield, in the 
same State, January 5, 1820, and from thence he 
removed to Jamaica, as the successor of the Rev. 
Seymour P. Funck, October 31, 1826. He soon 
obtained the respect and confidence of his people, 
and from that period to the present, has acquired 
and maintained an exalted character for piety and 
private worth. Indeed, few clergymen have been 
more fortunate in securing the love and esteem of 
the people of their charge. He possessed clear- 
ness and discrimination of mind; his disposition 
benevolent; his temper mild and conciliating ; his 
deportment firm, yet courteous, and in all the rela- 
tions of private and ional life, amiable and 
exemplary in no ordinary degree. He was es- 
teemed a sound divine, an excellent preacher, and 

ve to all who had the pleasure of listening to his 

iscourses, abundant evidence that he realized the 
truth and importance of the doctrines which he 
inculcated.” 


Anoruer Proposeno Union.—Bishop Smith of} 


Kentucky, of the Protestant Episcopal Charecb, 
has addressed a letter to the Kentacky Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
which he lays down a basis on which he suppo- 
ses a union between the two Churches might be 
effected. The Bishop, in the spirit of all other 
attempts which have hitherto been made for a 
Similar purpose, makes it perfectly plain that if 
the Episcopalians adhere to all their peculiari- 
ties, and the Methodists abandon all theirs, there can 
be no possible difficulty in the way of the union! 
The Methodists demur; they style this “a bung- 
ling attempt at a bargain,” and are not a little 
offended at an intimation of the Bishop, that as 
the Methodists are a little deficient in ** learning 
and stability,” they ‘need the conservative in- 
fluence of the Episcopal Church to guide and reg- 
ulate them.”’ 


A New Paper.—The Rev. T. H. Stockton, of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, has issued the 
second number of a new monthly paper, entitled 
the Christian World, eight pages, large quarto, 
done up in covers. The object of it is the pro- 
motion of Christianity, without regard to pafty 
distinctions, and writers of different religious de- 
nominations have offered their services aa contri- 
buters. As the plan seems to offer a vehicle 
through which the distinctive views of all Protest- 
ant denominations may be given to the public, the 
worthy editor, will probably find difficalty in 
avoiding controversy, or in satisfying the feelings 
of all. ‘The style of the paper is highly credit- 
able. 


Catnotic Heratp.—We cut the following 
from the Catholic Herald: 
“A CALVINISTIC SONG. 
«“ The following, which adorned a recent number of 
the Presbyterian, is a metrical curiosity. 
In Adam's fall 
We sinned all; 
In Cain’s murder 
We sinned further. 
And sv kept on 
In murder dune, 
Till Noah's flood 
Washed out the blood. 
And after that, as soon as we were able, 
We all set to and built the tower of Babel.” 
If the foregoing is designed for wit, we can- 
not see its point; if for history, we cannot see 
ite truth, as the * Calvinistic Song’ never ap- 
peared ia the Presbyterian. 
Livine vor Whetham and 
Son, Philadelphia, has for sale this admirable trea- 
tise by John Foster, which may be read with plea. 
sure 9nd edificaiyion. It wae first published as 
an Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul, but is now pre- 


Pravinc ror tae Ricu.—We have seen a 
on in oe of our foreign magezines, that 
@ day should be set apart for special prayer for 
the rich, who are seldom mentioned in the prayere 
of the Church, although, as a class, they have 
strong claims on our sympathy, a8 very pecoliar 
and formidable difficalties stand in the way of 
their salvation. We should object to the designa- 
tion of a particular day for this end, as savouring 
too much of ostentation, and as likely to prove 
unnecessarily offensive to the persone whom it is 
proposed to benefit; but in the general propriety 
of the suggestion, we entirely concur. What can 
be more startling than our Lord’s language, that 
they that have riches shall hardly enter the king- 
dom of heaven, and in which he compares the dif- 
ficulty to that of a camel going through the eye of 
aneedie! No matter what softening interpreta- 
tion may be given to the passage, it unquestiona- 
bly conveys the idea that tbe salvation of the rich 
will be a matter of extreme difficulty. The rich 
may be saved; their wealth is not an absolate 
disqualification for heaven; but scripture, and 
facts as they are every day exhibited too painfully 
demonstrate that not many rich are called effec- 
tually, and that rarely the possessors of this 
world’s affluence are found bearing their créss in 
the Redeemer’s train. It might easily be shown 
why this class are so seldom truly religious ; 
wealth is so absorbing to the mind; the cares of 
it so engrose the attention; the possession of it 
so naturally awakens pride, arrogance, and covet- 
ousness, and furnishes so many facilities for the 
gratification of the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, that the wonder is, not 
that so few of the wealthy are the humble follow- 
ers of God, but that any of them are. Here then 
is a case which demands Christian sympathy. 
Wherever the eye is turned, countless thousands 
are seen hastening to be rich, and thus adding to 
the difficulties of salvation; other thousands are 
seen who are reposing in their acquired wealth, 
which is heaped up like a wall between them and 
heaven; and still further, some who bear the 
style of God’s professing people, are thinking 
more of their money than of eternity, and prizing 
it more highly than the souls of surrounding and 
perishing thousands ! 

Do such bear no closer kindred to us than that 
of fellow creatures, they have a claim on our 
Christian sympathies; but are they fellow coun- 
trymen, members of the same household, partakers 
of the same blood, how much more affecting their 
claims! 

No small addition is made to the strength of 
this claim, by the consideration that the very per- 
sons whose danger is so extreme, are generally 
unconscious of it; they are exposed to a fatal in- 
fluence, of which they are insensible, because it 
carries a torpor through all their spiritual facul- 
ties; and hence the prayer of Christians appears 
to be the only mean which is likely tp produce 
any salutary effect. The rich therefore should be 
more frequently and more earnestly remembered 
in prayer; and if the effectual, fervent prayer of 
the righteous man availeth much, as it certainly 
does, we would soon see the effects of it, in the 
increased piety of the rich, and in their more libe- 
ral and truly Christian contributions to the trea- 
sury of the Lord. 


Girt vor tHE Houipays.—This is the title of 
avery beautiful little volame, published by the 
American Sunday School Union, illustrated by a 
number of handsome lithographic pictures, and 
suitable for the holidays. 


EccuiesiasticaL.—At an adjourned meeting of 

the Presbytery of Hudson, on the 11th November, 
1840, Mr. John N. Boyd, a licentiate under their 
care, was ordained to the office of the holy min- 
istry, and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Hempstead, Rockland county, New 
York. The Rev. B. Van Keuren presided and 
proposed the constitutional questions. Rev. R. 
McCartee, D.D., preached the sermon, and made 
the ordaining prayer. Rev. E. D. G. Prime gave 
the charge to the bishop, and the Moderator to the 
people. 
The Rev. George Wells, late from the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, at Princeton, was ordained on the 
9th October, by the Presbytery of Columbus, and 
installed pastor of the church at Circleville, Ohio. 
The Rev. C. Fitch presided; the Rev. Timothy 
Stearns preached the sermon; the Rev. T. M. 
Chesnut gave the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rev. Dr. Hoge to the people. This was an occa- 
sion of interest and promise, particularly because 
this church is recovered from the state of destitu- 
tion and discouragement produced by the defection 
of the former pastor, and a large portion of the con- 
gregation from the Presbyterian Church, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Course of Lectures on the Jews, by Ministers of 
the Established Church in Glasgow, pp. 499, in 
12ino. Presbyterian Board of Publication. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1840. James Russell, Publishing 
Agent, corner of Seventh and George streets. 


A peculiarly interesting volume. It appears 
by a note (page 246,) that in February, 1838, Ro- 
bert Wodrow, Esq., a descendant of the celebrated 
historian of that name, drew up a memorial, which, 
having received the signatures of several pious 
persons of Glasgow, was presented to the Presby- 
tery. The memorial related to the duty of the 
Christian Church to make efforts for the conver- 
sion of Israel—God's ancient people. The me- 
morial was warmly supported in Presbytery, and 
resulted in a resolution to transmit an overture to 


land. Other Presbyteries, it seems, followed 
their example, and sixteen similar overtures were 
transmitted to the General Assembly in 1638. 

The General Assembly approved of the object, 
and appointed a committee, to consider what steps 
should be taken in the matter, and report to the 
General Assembly. A report was made, and re- 
sulted in an act of Assembly which is given at 
length in the preface of this volume. 

By this act, a namerous committee was ap- 
pointed (of which Dr. MacGill was made the 
convener,) with power to receive and expend any 
contributions which mighs be made towards the 
object, to collect information, &c. &c. 

These lectures were published under the sanc- 
tion of one of the sub-committees, and the object 
of them ie stated to be, not so much to instruct 
and convince the Jews, as to arouse the interest 
of Christians in their behalf. They excited from 
the beginning to the close, the most general and 
profound interest, among all classes of the Chris- 
tian community, and the call for their publication 
was extensive and decided. Much of the infor- 
mation contained in these lectures, and many of 
the books referred to, are inaccessible to the gen- 
eral reader. 

The lecturers were, Dr. MacGill, Dr. Forbes, 
the Rev. Jonathan R. Anderson, A. N. Somer- 


the General Assembly of the Church of Scot-| & 
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Henderson, Dr. Willis, Rev. John Duncan, James 
Gibson, P. Fairbairn, aod J. G. Lorimer. 

The topics discussed are 1. The origin, ases, 
and design’of the Jewish dispensation. The his- 
tory of the Jews in connexion with prophesy, 
from the time of Moses to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 2. From the Babylonish captivity to the 


tion of Jerussiem to the present time. The pre- 
sent state and character of the Jews, intellectual, 
moral, and religious, and what attempts bave been 
made towards their conversion by Christians. The 
character of God, and the doctrines of the Goepel 
illustrated in the history of the Jews. The Chriet- 
ology, or doctrine of the Messiah unfolded in the 
Old Testament. The work of the Holy Spirit 
unfolded in connexion with the conversion of the 
Jews. God’s dealings with nations illustrated 
in the history of the Jews; the future prospects 
of the Jews; their restoration to their own land; 
universal conversion to the faith of Christ; im- 
mediate duties of the Christian church in relation 
to Israel). 

We can safely recommend this volume, as well 
for the importance of the subjects discussed, as 
for the great amount and variety of useful and in- 
teresting matters which are brought to bear upon 
them. The style of the lectures, though diversi- 
fied, is clear, forcible, and suitable to the various 
subjects discussed. 

The volume is got up in a very neat manner, 
and at a very low price. We anticipate for the 
work a rapid and an extensive sale, especially as 
the condition and prospects of the Jews, are sub- 
jects of great and increasing interest to the pious 
of all denominations of Orthodox Christians. 

We would suggest to members of ovr own 
denomination, and especially to those who take 
an interest in the Assembly’s Board of Publica- 
tion, that they should send in their orders early. 

We omitted to mention in its proper place, that 
the deputation or delegation, whic in 1839 pro- 
ceeded from Scotland to the Holy land, and other 
places on the continent, where the Jews are found 
in considerable numbers, owed its origin to the 
action of the committee appointed as before men- 
tioned, by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. That deputation, which consisted 
of four persons, left Scotland in April ofthat year, 
under favourable auspices, and their operations 
and success have been made known to the public. 

In an appendix to the volume, are copious ex- 
tracts from a letter addressed by Dr. Capadose, a 
converted Jew, to the Assembly’s sub-committee, 
in answer to a letter of Inquiry from the commit- 
tee, October, 1838. 


Lectures on the Points in Controversy between Ro- 
manisis and Protestanis, by the Rev. B. W. 
Noel, Charles Jenam, W..F. Vance, Hugh 
MecNeile, G. T. Noel, J. H. Stewart, W. 
Marsh, J. W. Cunningham, R. W. Sibthorp, 
and James Gibson, pp. 336, 1840. Published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, cor- 
ner of Seventh and George streets, Philadel- 
phia. James Russell, Publishing Agent. 
A peculiarly instructive, useful, and interest- 
ing .volume, aod well suited for general circula- 
tion. The topics discussed in the volume are the 
following: 1. The right of private judgment. 
2. On praying in an anknown tongue. 3. On 
the invocation of angels and saints. 4. Papal 
restrictions on the reading of the Scripiures. 5. 
On the merits of works. 6. On Protestant unity 
in fundamental doctrines. 7. Jesus Christ the 
one Mediator. 8. Judicial blindness the punish- 
ment of rejected truth. 9. The character of the 
Papacy. 10. On the practical tendency of Popery. 
11. Connexion between Popery and Infide'ity. 

These subjects are well thought out,and the 
arguments well arranged, and presented wth great 
clearness and force. Many passages of thrilling 
eloquence and power occur in these kctores. 
Most of the authors are well known by the pub- 
lic, and highly esteemed for their learning, elo- 
quence, and piety. Protestants of all desomina- 
tions will find this book useful in their respective 
communions, and well adapted to counteact the 
influence of Romanists. 

The work is very neatly got up, and is sold at 
avery reasonable price. It is well worthy of ex- 
tensive patronage. 


For the 
PASTORAL CONNEXION DISSOLVED. 

Ata meeting of the Consistory of thefirst Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Philadelphia, teld 10th 
inst., the following Preamble and lutons were 
unanimously adopted : ae 

Whereas Dr. James B. Hardenberg has inform- 
ed the Consistory that he has received acall from 
the Reformed Dutch Church, in Franklin street, 
in the City of New York, which he feeb it to be 
his duty to accept, and in consequence ¢f which, 
requests the Consitory to unite with him nan ap- 
plication to the Classis of Philadelphia, te dissolve 
the pastoral connexion existing betweer himself 
and the first Reformed Dutch Church of Philadel- 
phia. Therefore, 

Resolved, unanimously, that though ths Consis- 
tory deeply regret the conclusion to which our be- 
loved Pastor has come, they reluctantly consent to 
unite with him in an application to the Reverend 
Classis agreeably to his request. 

Resolved, unanimously, that while they acqui- 
esce in the request of their Pastor, they would be 
wanting to their own feelings, did they not em- 
brace the occasion of expressing their st-ong and 
affectionate regard for one who in his private in- 
tercourse and public ministrations has greatly en- 
deared hitnself to the people of his charge, and by 
the blessing of God, has been an honoured instru- 
ment in promoting the spiritual welfare of his 
Flock. 

Resolved, unanimously, that while the Consis- 
tory deplore the Providence which is about to se- 
parate them from their Pastor, they rejoice with 
unfeigned gratitude to God, that he leaves the con- 
regation ina state of entire harmony aad peace, 
and the Church ready toco-operate as withone heart 
and one mind at the throne of Grace, that her Great 
Head, who sendeth forth labourers into his vine- 
yard, would repair the breach which he bas made, 
and send them another Pastor in the fuiness of his 
blessing. 

Resolved, That the above be published in the 
Presbyterian, the Philadelphia Observer, and the 
Christian Intelligencer of New York. 

Resolved, ‘That Messrs. George W. Mentz, and 
Jacob M. Sellers be a Committee to carry this or- 
der into effect. 

Extract from the Minutes. 
Joun Livensetrer, Secretary. 


ELECTION OF A PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, 
GLASGOW 


On Wednesday, the long-talked-of election of a 
professor to fill the divinity chair in our University, 
vacant by the death of the late Dr. M’Gill, took 
place in the Common-hall. The election ended in 
the unanimous return of the Rev. Dr. Hill, of Dailly, 


it being found that there would be a majority of 


three against Dr. Chalmers. The appointment is 
considered to be worth upwards of a thousand a year, 
with a free house, &c. On Tuesday Sir James 
Graham was installed in his office of Lord Rector 
of this University. After the cere » which 
took place in the mon-hall, the right bart. 
expressed his gratification forthe high honour which 
had been conferred upon him. The next election 
of Lord Rector takes place on the 17th of Novem- 
ber. The Tories are, it seems, bringing forward 
Lord Lyndhurst. The Liberal students, we believe, 
w 


seated in a seperate form. 


ville, Robert Bachanan, James Whyte, Dr, J. 


havenot yet fixed upon a candidate.—Glasgo 
Chronicle. 


destruction of Jerusalem. 3. From the destroc- 


For the Presbyterian. 
AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS. 
Ia Autumn's calm and solemn mood, 
There is a sad yet grateful spell; | 
Thé varied leaf that decks the wood— 
The flow’ret drooping in the dell, 
All bid the soal’s fond sad emotions swell. 
Where, earth, are now thy fields of green ? 
Thy flow'rs that late so lovely blew ? 
A withered vestige scarce is seen ; 
Like objects oft may spring to view, 
But these are gone. To them a long adieu. 


Who hath not seen, as summer flow’rs, 
ms | youth's enchanting visions fade 7 
nd many a comrade of those hours 
Within their long lone dwelling laid, 
Where the sad winds have oft their requiem said? 


We too shall fade, and fall, Ah yes! 
Soon death’s cold breeze shall bear us hence 
Into thy depths forgetfulness ! 
And those, that watch in sad suspense, 
Our flight from time, shall soon be wafted thence. 


*T were almost rude, unmov'd to hear 
The winds like wandering spirits sigh, 
To see without a rising tear, 
The warblers from our climate fly, 
And all the beauties of the summer die. 


And shall we then not mark the fall 
Of fellow beings at our side ? 
rom their fate comes the warning call, 
“ Earth’s fond delusions throw aside, 
And for the future now provide. 


“ Else what shall soothe thy cheerless mind 
When time’s endearments shall have flown ? 
Or where shall she a refuge find 
When houseless, unbefriended thrown, 
—— ~— drear wiuter storms, on realms un- 
nown 


“ Oh, then, lay up thy treasure where 
Decay ne’er blights. Along the stream 
Of life the flow’rs are ever fair, 
nce sorrow like a passing dream 
Shall flee; there peace and joy forever beam.” 


Bless’d realm! on thee, when nature fades, 
Our hope.illumin’d eyes we cast! 

Bright land beyond the mortal shades! 
There, there we would repose at last, 
When all these pageant fleeting scenes are past. 


Susquehanna Institute. J. M. B, 


For the Presbyterian. 
DESTITUTIONS IN OUR CHURCH. 

I showed last week, that there is a population of 
at least something like a million of souls, within 
the reach of the Presbyterian Church, who are 
wholly destitute of the means of grace, and who 
are dependent upon us for the | of salvation. 
In view of the facts then brought to light, it seem- 
ed very clear to me, that we have not ministers 
enough, as some people think; because, so far from 
having ministers to spare for destitutions out of our 
Church, we have four hundred and fifty-seven va- 
cancies in the Church for which we have not found 
pastors, besides four hundred and eighty-onechurch- 
es that we are putting off with only stated supplies. 
I said there were some very plausible things that 
might be said in reply, and I now proceed to con- 
sider them with all candour. 

It is said that these vacant churches and destitute 

laces are unable, either from want of numbers, or 
ack of zeal, to support a minister, if they had one. 
But I do not think this objection conclusive, by any 
means. I know that a good many of our vaeant 
churches are both able and willing to support a 
minister, if they can geta gondone. And in many 
cases where the churches are feeble now, if a faith- 
ful pastor were to settle in them, they would in- 
crease sufficiently in one year, to sustain him very 
comfortably. I have known a great many cases 
which prove this beyond all question. And even 
where the population is still thinner and poorer, if a 
minister was to go among them, just as Jesus Christ 
did among the poor people of Galilee and Judea, 
whose great business should be to go about and do 
good, and who should be willing to forego persona! 
comfort, like his Master, even to the extent of not 
having where to lay his head, for the sake of gath- 
ering in the fow erattered aheen in the wilderness— 
content to live just as the people live—there are 
very few of the destitutions included in our list, 
where such a man would not be hailed with unut- 
terable joy, and made welcome to the best of such 
fare as they have. One who breathed the spirit of 
Jesus, would find many a Mary, and Martha, and 
Lazarus, who would gladly receive him into their 
house ; where, if rejected and despised by the scribes 
and the rulers, he would always find a night’s lodg- 
ing. Ah, the difficulty is, to get men imbued with 
‘tne same mind which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
We inay have ministers enough to supply our large 
rich churches, and to preach to the learned and the 
fashionable, but of Christ-like ministers—ministers 
to preach the gospel to the poor, | am very sure we 
have not enough. We want, at the very least, a 
thousand more of this stamp at this moment, 
and the demand for them is increasing every day. 

There is another consideration, which seems to 
me to neutralize completely the objection I ain con- 
sidering. Our Church has an organization for the 
express purpose of aiding feeble, destitute churches 
in supporting the gospel among them. I do not be- 
lieve that this difficulty will be suffered to lie, by 
our wealthy and liberal churches. Let it be known 
that there is a field for ministerial labour in any 
destitute region, and a suitable minister, ready to 
enter that field with a prospect of saving souls, and 
I am confident that reasonable means of support 
will be cheerfully furnished. The Board of Mis- 
sions have, I dare say, felt the late pecuniary diffi- 
culties, but notwithstanding “the hard times,” | 
don’t believe they would refuse their support to a 
young man in such circumstances. Indeed I am 
told their greatest want is, not means to support the 

pel in destitute places, but men to preach it.— 
hey, surely, ought to know; and they do not think 
there are ministersenough. At any rate, they can- 
not find ministers for a great many places, that have 
made formal and urgent applications to be supplied. 
We probably have some ministers that are not 
wanted at all, because the large, respectable church- 
es, where they could live comfortably, do not want 
them, and they are not willing to go to the poor, 
destitute, perishing places, where they are wanted. 
Now if those who say there are ministers enough, 
mean ministers of that kind, then I agree with 
them. Iam afraid we have not only enough, but 
too many of them. But it is men of a different 
spirit, entirely, that we mean, when we say that the 
hurch needs more ministers. 

I have some further thoughts to offer on this sub- 
ject—I mean the objection that is based upon the 
nel number of our supernumerary ministers—but 
[ have not space to do it justice at present, and there- 
fore defer it till next week. Meantime I venture 
to express the sentiment, that the contain- 
ing the opinion and command of Christ on the sub- 
ject, has not lost an iota of its affecting force.— 
“ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest to send forth labourers into his harvest.” 


oO. P. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE DISSENTERS. 


A correspondent of the Globe, who attended Di- 
vineservice at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminis- 
ter, on Sunday week, givesan extract of the ser- 
mon. The preacher said, the Church of England 
derived its authority lineally and directly from the 
apostles, and as such administered its sacraments, 
and therefore any departure, any separation from it 
was schismatic. He then demanded, what must 
be the ultimate doom ofall those persons—schisma- 
tics, certainly—who, in the polished phraseology of 
the day, were denominated “ Dissenters ?” hat 
could they possibly urge in extenuation of their con- 
duct? He might be told by some they were heredi- 
tary Dissenters, or Dissenters because their fathers 
dissented. But would that at the last day be re- 
ceived as an excuse for their sin? Would the 
plea of the adulterer excuse him that he had com- 
mitted that crime because his father had done so 
before? or of the murderer, because his father had 
committed murder! He feared (!!!) very much 
that the schismatic Dissenter would share in the 
saine just punishment that would be awarded 


against the murderer and the adulterer. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

There are critical periods inthe history of.every 
man’s life, and in the course of every great- under 
taking. Religious enterprises form no except 

to this remark. They have their times of trial too, 
and it is well that they have. Those engaged in 
their support are thus led to repose more strongly 
their trust in Him, whose glory they desire to ad- 
vance, and whose strength is made perfect ia their 
weaknesa; while the apparent withdrawing of his 
favour from their labours, only excites to greater 
purity of motive, and to a more humble walking in 
the path of duty. Believing the present to bea 
somewhat critical time in the history of our Foreign 
Missions, { desire, Mr. Editor, to offer some 
thoughts to your readers on points connected with 
that cause. 

We have, as a body of Christiane, twice already 
passed through times of severe trial in regard to 
our Missionary undertakings. The firet was that 
of decided opposition to our engaging in the work 
at all, the history of which is known to every reader. 
The second was that of providential discou 
ment, in the death of several most valuable and 
v missionaries, who went forth first to the hea- 
then in the name of our Church; we shall long 
mourn over the early removal of Barr, Reed, Cloud, 
Laird, and of two beloved women, wives of early 
missionaries. The failure of the health of some 
other missionaries, and their having to leave their 
fields of labour, might also be mentioned as occur- 
ring during this second period of trial. These 
critical dispensations, we may believe, were blessed 
tu the advencemeut of the Missionary cause amongst 
us; like the fierce winds which, while they shake 
the trees of the forest, do but make them to take 
deeper root, and to spread out their branches more 
widely, so the mistaken opposition of Christian 
brethren, and the oft-repeated strokes of the king 
of terrors, were made the means of at once con- 
firming our sense of duty, and ef calling us toa 
purer, humbler, and more extensive engaging in this 
work of the Lord. 

But there are other kinds of ordeal than those of 
opposition and bereavement; and, if I mistake not, 
we have now arrived at a third critical period in 
regard to this Missionary work. Like the Jews at 
Babylon, we have obtained consent to go and 
build the Temple of the Lord; we have met, 
too, without fainting or turning back, the loss of 
some of our earliest and best labourers; the work 
is now before us—have we a heart to go on with 
it? The trial now is, as to the character of our 
missionary zeal. Is it enduring! is it progressive! 

We are constrained to look at the question, shall 
we stand still or shall we go forward? The re- 
ceipts of our Foreign Board have not been increased 
during the last two years, nor thus far during the 
present year. They have not kept pace with the 
many and important openings for missionary labour 
among the heathen, nor even with the willingness 
of approved young men to leave this goodly land 
and all that makes a residence here desirable, to 
go far hence tothe gentiles. Are these receipts to 
stand at the present inark!? Must we acknowledge 
that we have already reached the ineasure of our 
ability in our Foreign Missionary efforts? If it be 
necessary to stand where we are, it is a most sad 
necessity ; it is to stand and see our heathen fellow 
men, in vast multitudes, die without hope. And if 
we have indeed reached the measure of our ability, 
the policy of our Foreign Board should be modified 
accordingly. The understarding thus far has been, 
that all its plans and measures, both at home and 
abroad, should be formed with reference to greatly 
enlarged operations. If this enlargement cannot 
be made, considerable changes should be decided 
on by the Board, both as to the home-department of 
its affairs, and as to the policy of its Missions abroad. 
[t is not worth while to consider at present what 
those changes ought to be, but it is sufficient to re- 
buke and humble every one that loves our Zion, 
that any changes should be forced upon our minds, 
as probable, or even possible, based on the assump- 
tion that we have done all that we could, when we 
have as yet done so little. 

And here I would give some statistics to illus- 
trate this point, which have been prepared by the 
Treasurer of our Foreign Board, and deserve care- 
ful consideration : 

“The number of churches reported as in con- 
nection with the Genera! Assembly of the Presby- 
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Amicants, 126,583. Five Presbyte- 
ries made no report, viz: Chilicothe, Abingdon, 
Harmony, and Flint River; at the last report made 
by them, they embraced 125 churches, 89 ministers, 
and 7,629 communicants. In the Presbyteries re- 
ported, several churches have omitted to state the 
number of their communicants. We may set dowa 
as connected with the General Assembly, 1850 
churches, 1346 ministers, and 150,000 communi- 
cante. Of these, 444 churches, 284 ministers, and 
29,000 communicants, are in the bounds covered by 
the Central and Southern B ards of Foreign Mis- 
sions—leaving 1406 churches, 1062 ministers, and 
121,000 communicants, in the Presbyteries em- 
braced by no missionary organization but that of 
our Foreign Board. 

«From these last mentioned churches, about 
#41,000 were received by the Foreign Board du- 
ring the year ending May 1, 1840. Of this amount, 
$27,000 were received from 85 churches, contain- 
ing 21,000 communicants, which is equal to $1. 28 
from each communicant—leaving $14,000 as the 
contribution of 1321 churches, 977 ministers, and 
100,000 communicants, or 14 cents on the ave 
from each communicant. This small sum wou 
be still less, if the donations made by persons not 
communicants were deducted. It is supposed that 
the contributions from the churches under the 
Central and Southern Boards, if analyzed, would 
give results uot very different from the above.” 

Hoping to recur to these figures (hereafter, if 
circumstances permit, I forbear to test the patience 
of your readers longer at present. WN. N. E. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


The following observations on the state of reli- 
gious profession in France are found in the last 
number L’Espérance. We wish they may not be 
too applicable also to the existing state of things 
amongst ourselves: 

“It is to Christians, even to Christians whoare 
zealous for the advancement of the Gospel, that we 
address these lines. We do not insist upon our 
assertions as certain or of general application, but 
merely as resulting from our impressions. 
are mistaken, so much the better. If others agree 
with us in our conclusions, they may perhaps de- 
rive some benefit from our observations. 

“Some years ago a marked awakening of reli- 
gious life and zeal manifested itself amongst the 
iriends of the Gospel in France. In every direc- 
tion there was felt a pressing necessity to unite to- 
gether for prayer and mutual exhortation, and for 
the furtherance of Bible and Missionary Societies, 
and other religious objects. This overflowing 
stream of vital influence distributed itself in re- 
freshing rills, and might be traced in the family, in 
the neighbourhood, and even in ordinary corres- 
pondence. Every one made use of the opportuni- 
ties which occurred, of ge to others or of 
disseminating tracts, and even, if he thus preached 
the Gospel sometimes ‘ out of season as well as in 
season’ it was at least a sign of life. 

« But does this picture of the state of thinge some 
years ago, apply to the present? We would not 
be positive; but we fear that it does not. The 
zeal is chilled, the bonds of union slackened, the 
life at its lowest ebb; the extremities of the body 
are already cold, and one must lay one’s hand u 
the breast to be convinced that any signs of life 
remain. Neither the name nor the privileges of 
the Christian, it is true are renounced. On fitting 
occasions every one is ready to uphold them, and 
perhaps once in the year to give proof of their ex- 
istence towards certain of their brethren, and to- 
wards some religious Societies; but this is done 
rather with a view to quieting conscience, and 
without much personal anxiety as to whether the 
work has been prospering or the contrary. The 
Bible continues to be read, but rather as an accos- 
tomed task, which may not be omitted without 
disturbing one’s tranquillity. Family worship is 
conducted without any of those spontaneous reflec- 
tions which once accompanied it. Private prayer is 
become cold and lifeless ; the Lord’s day respected, 
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that the appeals which they contain escape notice. 
The common complaint, that they are become so 
numerous, is made without reflecting that what 
they heedlessly deplore ought to be a subject of 
fervent thanksgiving. 

“ As we have remarked above, that the influ- 
ence of vital religion spreads itself in the family, 
in the neighbourhood, and in the 
#0 we now observe, that the coldness of death per- 
vades the interior of family and private life. One 
mixes a little more with the world assumes a little 
more of its complexion; religious conversation is 
less t, and usually turns more on material 
than on spiritual things; and under the pretext 
that one may be a Christian without so constantly 
professing it, that profession is worn in the interior 
of the mind, forgetting that ‘ out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh." 

“This new state of mind is so much the more 
dangerous because, through the deceit of our des- 
perately wicked heart, we have learned the art 
of maintaining our title to the privileges of the re- 
deemed while accommodating ourselves to the 
course of this world ; and by this compact between 
conscience and self-indulgence, becoming modern 
Laodiceans, ‘ neither cold nor hot,’ oad against 
such we know what sentence is written. 

“ This picture, doubilees, is far from being com- 
plete, but each one may accommodate it to his own 
position, Weadd only a few words of reflection : 

“The trathe which formerly ao effected and re- 
joiced our hearts—have they ceased to be truths? 

lvation, eternal, free, complete salvation, is it 
now in our view become limited, un ; 
tial? Is heaven less heaven than it once was or 
death less terrible or less distant? Is sin more 
venial, or God less holy, or less to be feared! If 
this is not the case, we are shut up to a plain de- 
cision; we have formerly either been too ardent in 
our love, in our zeal, or we are now not sufficient- 
ly so. We know not what the conscience of the 
reader will reply; as to our own it testifies, that 
in times past we were happier, that our joy has al- 
ways been proportioned to our zeal, and that we 
are far from that state of the perfect Christian, 
which St. Paul describes in one word ‘ Rejoice al- 
ways.’ Ifthe reader of these lines can say I am 
happier in my present repose than 1 wes in my 
former activity, let him remain in that state. But 
if the contrary is the case, we would remind him 
of the sentence of our Lord against the ‘ /uke- 
warm, 


THE MISSIONARY SHIP CAMDEN. 


Some account of the progress of the Camden, 
after the lamented death of Mr. Williams, will be 
found in the following account ofa Missionary 
Meeting, which we extract from the Colo- 
nist of June 24, in the speech of the Rev. Mr. 
Heath, who appears to have broken off in the mid- 
dle of his narrative. It will be seen that some of 
the remains of the martyred Williams were recov- 
ered and interred, and that native teachers have 
placed upon another part of the island on which he 
was murdered :— 

A public meeting to form a Juvenile Association, 
as a branch of the Australian Auxiliary to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, was held in Pitt street 
Chapel, Sydney, on Tuesday evening, June 16, 
The interest of the meeting was greatly heighten- 
ed by the presence of five of the natives of the 
Navigators or Samoan Islands, who, it was an- 
nounced, would address the audience. The Rev. 
Dr. Ross, the representative of the above Society, 
was in the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Rodgerson, a missi from 
Tabiti, pone the second resolution. 

The Rev. T. Heath, missionary from the Navi- 
gators Islands, moved the third resolution, and spoke 
to the following effect: It would ill become me not 
to fee land to declare myself grateful to God for our 
safe arrival at Sydney, and that he has designed to 
bless the attempts made during our voyage to pro- 
mote the objects of the Missionary Society. Our mis- 
sion owesa debt of gratitude also to your worth 
Governor for his kindness in sending the brig Favour- 
ite to the fatal Erumanga; and to many kind friends 
here for their sympathy and aid ; and to Captain Cro- 
ker, of the Favourite, for his conduct at Tanna 
and Erumangs, and his kindness to us on arriving at 
Samoa. But I cannot forget that eighteen months 
ago you in this house, to the 
occasion of forming your very effective auxiliary ; 
[ cannot forget that you were expecting to hear 
him again on the Camden’s return, and that he 
would then tell of his having successfully travelled 
over the ground which we have lately visited; but 
instead of your being thus gratified, the Camden 
brought you the intelligence of his melancholy 
death. On her return to Samoa, she conveyed the 
same tale of woe to us, and, as she arrived just at 
the same time as the Favourite, the Captain of 
which had obtained a few of the bones of our mas- 
sacred friends, we received at the same time the 
news of the murder and the recévered remains. 
What we felt you may form some conception of, 
from what were your own feelings on first heari 
the news, The recovered bones were inte 
amidst the respectful regrets of the officers of the 
Favourite, and the tears of his family, his brethren, 
and hundreds of Samoans who remembered him as 
the first herald of salvation to theirshores. I can- 
not convey to you the sense we entertain of the 
kindness of Captain Croker, he attended the natives’ 
religious services on the Sabbath-day, and at the 
conclusion of one of them delivered a most sppro- 
priate address to the natives, which he concluded 
by expressing his hope that he and they might meet 
again in heaven; and then, devoutly kneeling in 
the house of worship, offered up a prayer that such 
meeting might be their happy fot. hen we had 
recovered a little from our surprise, we met to de- 
cide what ought to be done, and Captain Croker 
was our chairman. It required not long to decide, 
that we should adopt at once the most effective 
measures for the purpose of employing the Camden 
in the prosecution of the objects for which she was 
engaged. The brethren deputed me to accompany 
her, and you may perhaps like to hear some account 
of our voyage. After calling at the Friendly 
Islands, we proceeded to the Island of Rotumah; 
it is an island of small extent, but has a lation 
of some twelve thousand; Mr. Williams left two 
teachers there in November last, but had little in- 
tercourse with the people. We remained there for 
two days, and had interviews with the leading 
chiefs. Our teachers are under the protection of 
one of them, whose name is Marof; he isa fine, 
enerous-hearted fellow. The teachers have been 
treated well, but have yet no converts, except a 
few natives of Samoa and r groups who were 
living in heathenism. Old Rimakau, who is at once 
emperor and high priest, would not receive teach- 
ers, lest they should get killed in war, and then the 
chiefs of Samoa would go and make war on him; 
but they might remain with Marof, snd white mis- 
sionaries might come. We thence proceeded to 
the New Hebrides, and first to Tanna, at which 
island three teachers were also placed by Mr. Wil- 
liams on the day before he was killed. We had 
been recommended not to anchor there, nor should 
we have done go, but for the assurance of some of 
the chiefs and one of the teachers who came out 
to meet us in the offing, that we might go in with 
safety; we therefore anchored, al remained in 
Resolution Bay for three nights; our intercourse 
was considerable with the chiefsand people. We 
found that from thirty to forty people attended wor- 
ship with our teachers; two additional Samoan 
teachers were left there. On the day after our ar- 
rival, 1 went on shore © make presents, and to 
purchase yams, curiosities, &c.; we were surroun- 
ded by some five hundred natives, who, being armed 
with bows and arrows, clubs and spears, rather 
a formidable appearance; but the only annoyance 
experienced was, that of the re and eager- 
ness of the natives to obtain fish-hooks. Old 
Naurita, the chief who first welcomed Mr. Wil- 
liams, and who went in the Favorite to Eromanga, 
as interpreter, engaged to go with us to such other 
of the New Hebrides as we wished tovisit; with 
him we proceeded to Immer. We had some diffi- 
culty in negotiating there, from the circumstance 
that Naurita had been at war with that people, and 
therefore our first attempt failed. On the second 
day | went in with the boat, close to the rocks, but 
could not land. Leiatana, however, swam ashore 
and held some conversation, and | got a chief into 
the boat, who said they were quite willing to re- 


but not sanetified ; religious intelligence and the 


reports of Societies turned over, but not read; so 


ceive the teachers, and he would go with us to the 
ship to fetch them. Having landed them, we pro. 
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| And fall ye leaves all sere and pale ; 
Ye speak of those whose bloorn is o'er, 
To us whose summer soon shall be no more. | .. 
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ceeded tothe fatal Erumanga ; but-to a district far 
- awey from that at whith our were murder- 
ed. Wes it prudent to.go} Wewentbecause we 
had been assured that we should fiod's better dis- 
bad fri 
298.00. 
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was of great > 
firat, when the Samoans on board were pointed out 


us, 


to them, they 


immediately recogni 
‘countrymen of an old Je 


scquaiatence. We got some 


spears and clubs in their hands; 


into the bush, and again knelt down in prayer. 
fe thence beat round to Port St. Vincent, on the 
main land. It isa noble harbour; Port Jackson, 
though excellent, is not to be compared with it.— 
We remained three days, and had much friendly 
intercourse; but the population is scanty, and of 
wandering habits. We would have left teachers 
there, not because it is a promising missionary sta- 
‘tion, but to obtain the language, &c., but the teach- 
ers were unwilling to stay; 1 regretted this the 
less, because the Iele of Pines will be a key tothe 
whole. Mr. Heath stated that he could communi- 
cate interesting information relative to Samoa, 
but appealed to Dr. Ross and the company, whether 
the time of the meeting would not be too long pro- 
tracted. 

The Chairman thought it would, and 
ia preference, to hear the remainder at a future 
meeting at his friend the Rev. Mr. Saunders’ 
cha 


r. Heath then concluded by saying, those na- 
tives of Samoa have been pointed at as specimens 
of what the Gospel has done at Samoa. I have 
only to add, that we have nearly forty thousand of 
similar-converts from beathenism in the Naviga- 


tors Islands. 

_ Two of the native teachers spoke, whose ad- 

dresses were interpreted by Mr. Heath. 
-Leiatana, one of the young chiefs of Manono, 


and a teacher, easid—T his was his word to the chiefs, 
and the church of Jesus now assembied together. 
He thanked God, who had caused compassion to 
grow; and he thanked them that they had sent the 
word of God to Samoa. It was unknown there 
re but was now received and held fast. You 

e said) have compassionated us, and sent to us the 

ord of God. It has been received by us with 
gladness, and is held fast. ‘This also is my word to 
you, that you have compassion still on Samoa, and 
send to us more teachers. When there are many 
rivers in a land it isa good thing, and the people 
of that land are glad. The message-bearers (mis- 
sionaries) are our rivers. We wish to havea great 


number of them, that each man may drink his own | P°*9©SS 


water. Have compassion, therefore, and.send us 
more message-bearers. You know Paul writes to 
some that they had before been afar off, but were 
sate iy hat was the case with Samoa. We 
‘were off, but are now near by the Word of 
God and the blood of Jesus. You know also the 
word written, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” “Have compassion, 
and remember that word still—send more messa 
bearers to Samoa, and may we all be saved by Je- 
hovah our God. 

Teava, formerly a chief and priest at Rarotonga, 
but now a teacher at Samos, said that he should 
speak in the Samoan language, because Mr. Heath 
did not understand that of Rarotonga. He thanked 
God that the true religion had been taken to Raro- 

It is thanks to you also, (he said) because 

sent the true word to our dark land. The sun 
hes now risen upon us. First of all, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Bourne, then a few received the message— 
then many more. Mr. Bourne went afterwards and 
baptized two hundred Then Mr. Williams 
went again, and lived some time there, and built a 
vessel. Afterwards Mr. Williams went to Samoa, 
and took seven teachers; they were placed with 
Malietoa, at Savii. On Mr. Williams’ second visit 
to Samoa, he (Teava) went asa teacher. He was 
ced with Matetaru, at Manono. First, a few 
me Christians, now they have all turned.— 
Great is our gratitude to you—you have the man- 
agement of the message, and you have sent it to 
us. They tell me your Jand has just begun to grow, 
and that you are Britons ; in thanking you, there- 
fore, | wish to return thanks to Britain. He then 
alluded to the recent voyages of the Camden, and 
ed. He then referred, in affecting terms, 

to the death of Mr. Williams—* Great was our 
grief when we knew he was dead, because it was 
he that first made the word to grow in our land.” 
This also is my speech, that you have compassion, 
and send more teachers to Samoa, to assist Mr. 
Heath and Mr. Hardie, and the other message- 
bearers there, and that you send them to all the 
lands. You know it is written in Isaiah, that the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, and 
that then they shal! no more hurt nor destroy. We 
have found this. We called at Tanna, and Niva, 
and Erumanga, and they did not hurt us. You 
know also it is written, “ The harvest is great, but 
the labourers are few; pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth more labourers 
into his harvest.” This isa word, it is my 
word to. you, “ pray ye the Lord of the harvest to 
esnd forth move labourers:” that is the end of my 


- ‘Phe Chairman then put the following questions 
to the natives, which were answered, first four 
Leiatana, the fifth by Fauvasa, and the last by 
eava. The natives did not previously know of 
the questions.—Q. Why are you a Christian? A. 
Because I wish to arrive safely and peacefully at 
heaven. Q What reason have you to believe that 
Christianity is true, and that your former religion 
is false? A. I know that from the Word of God. 
Q. What kind of persons ought Christians to be? 
A. They must do the will of God. and depend upon 
the blood of Christ. Q. If persons call themselves 
Christians; and have not this character, what do 
you think of them! A. They are all bad men, 
and the anger of God is toward them! Q. Who 
ie Jesus Christ, what did he do for the world? A. 
He is the Son of God. He came down below here 
to do the will of hie Father, and to die for us. Q. 
What is necessary in order to constitute a man a 
true Christian? A. His heart must be changed, 
and hie conduct must be changed. 
_ The Sydney Colonist observes,“ We cannot con- 
clude this somewhat lengthy report of the proceed- 
ings without expressing the great pleasure we ex- 
perienced in listening tp the speeches of the two 
native teachers. If true oratory consists in the 
exhibition of natural feeling and a pleasing and 
graceful delivery, then do these our eable brethren 
possess qualifications rarely displayed by practised 
and tutored public speakers. We understand ano- 
ther opportunity will be afforded the public of 
ing them thetime of which will of course be 
duly announced. They have been introduced by 
Dr. Ross and Mr. Heath to hie Excellency the 
Governor, who expressed himeelf highly pleased 
with the interview. 
‘The sour fruit that Adam ate, will be —_ 
anon ri upon oer stomachs, even in our 


CHURCH IN PEORIA. 
The following from a Peoria 
action of the last General 


refers to the 
y, in relation to 


‘the church of thet 


“The committee to whom was referred the mi 
of. the case of Samuel 

wry's complaints to Assembly, recom- 
mend the adoption of the following, viz. 

Whereas, the General Assembiy have directed 
the Synod of [Ilinois to take measures to settle the 
difficulties in the church in that place— 
| , Resolved. That a commission of Synod be ap- 
| pointed for the purpose, and that in addition to the 
duties enjoined by the Assembly, said commission 
-be, and they hereby are, empowered by the Synod 
to. call for persons and papers, to inquire into the 
conduct of Rev. Mr Kellar, to hear the statement 
of the Presbytery of Peoria, and to ascertain the 
state of the whole case respecting both the Presby- 
terian churches of Peoria, as to the larity of 
their organization, &c., and if, in their judgment, 
they deem it best calculated to harmonize the Pres- 
byterian church there, they are invested with 

wer to dissolve either or both the churches of 
Peoria, and a new Presbyterian church 
in that place; they are also directed to publish 
their proceedings insuch a way as they may judge 
best for the rights and interests of all concerned ; 
and they are directed to make a ful] report to the 
next Genera] Assembly, and to the Synod at their 
next meeting. 

The Synod feel it incumbent upon them to de- 
clare, which they most respectfully do, that they 


for | consider the censure passed by the General Assem- 


bly, in their minutes of 1840, pp. 302, 303, upon 
this S , and the Presbytery of Peoria, but es- 
ially upon Mr. Kellar, as founded on a misappre- 
nsion of the facts of the case, as calculated to 
wound the good name of Mr. Kellar, our worthy 
fellow-labourer in the ministry, and to do great in- 
justice; which they believe will satisfactorily a 
pear to the Assembly when they have the whole 
case before them. 
The above report was adopted, and the following 


Hummer, T’. Galt, and S. Wilson, ministers; and 
James M. Duncan, Wm. C. Posey, John M. Moore, 
Samuel Campbell, and William Dixon, eldere— 
were appointed the commission of Synod to visit 
Peoria, and they are hereby directed to meet in 
Peoria, on the last Thursday of October, 1840, at 7 
o’clock, P. M. and afterwardson their own adjourn- 


ments. 
Attest, M. Hummer, Moderator. 
A. Topp, Clerk pro tem. 

The commigsion sent here by the Synod of IIli- 
Nois to set in order the affairs of the church in ths 
place, closed its business and adjourned on Satur- 
day evening last. The commission intend as soon 


» | as practicable, to publish in pamphlet form, the whole 


of the proceedings, including the testimony, It is 
hoped therefore that the public will forbear to form 
an opinion on the subject from any garbled extracts 
which may be published, until the whole shall be 
laid before them in an authentic form.” 


A NEW SECT. 


One of the most recent developments of fanati- 
cism is the appearance of a new sect in different 
rts of England, entitled, “ Latter Day Saints.” 
e believe that it made it first appearance in 
Hertfordshire and Leicestershire, from which coun- 
ties great numbers of its members have lately em- 
igrated tothe United Stated. The sect has extend- 
ed to Lancashire and Yorkshire, and by the labours 
of its preachers, is now ae | northward into 
Durham, and Northumberland. The “ Latter Day 
Saints” assume todo many extraordinary things. 
Among other accomplishments peculiar to those w 
believe in the new doctrines, they are declared to pos- 
sess the power of casting out devils, or curing the 
sick by laying hands on them, of resisting the opera- 
tions of the deadliest poisons, of speaking with new 
tongues, and of working miracles of various kinds. 
In addition to the Bible, they state that they are in 
ion of another work of equal authority, entit- 
led, “ The Book of Mormon,” the original of which 
was found engraved in brass plates in the central 
land of America. Finally, they considered thie is 
the last generation of mankind, and that they have 
been sent into the world expressly on purpose to 
prepare the way for the Son of Man !—Leeds 
mes. 


RECOVERY OF THE BoNEs or THE M 
SIONARY WILLIAMS. | 


The facts which we published on Thursday last 
are confirmed by the following paragraph -which 
appeared in the Times yesterday : 

The Missionary Witliams.—By private letters 
received from Austrialia, it appears that her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Favourite, which sailed from Sydney on 
the Ist of February, to search for the remains of 
the Missionaries Williams and Harris has been 
successful in the object. ‘The expedition was ac- 
companied by Mr. Cunninghem, the survivor of the 
massacre, attended by a Samoan chief to act as in- 
terpreter. At the fatal Naputi Bay, in the island 
of Erumango, several natives attended the landing 
of the boats, who fled precipitately, but being cal- 
led to by the interpreters returned, when a nego- 
ciation commenced. The natives said ghat but 
few bones remained, that two heads were at 
the west of the bay, and afew bunes to the 
east. Varioustemptations were offered to pro- 
cure the whole, but these were ineffectual, the 
natives declaring they had made a feast of the 
bodies at the edge of the brook, and had cast away 
several of the bones into the legoon. Jt was not 
their custom to preserve any part on such occasions 
except the arms and leg bones, of which they 
forined tools and made fish-hooks. The natives 
stated, however, that another tribe had made an 
incursion upon them, and had taken away the 
Whole or most of the clothes. By dint of presents 
the natives were at last induced to bring down to 
the boat sume human bones, which there was 
no doubt belonged to white men. It was only by 
threats, at last, alter a lengthened intercourse, 
that the natives brought down three skulls, 
which they said were belonging to the white men. 
Although they were unable to distinguish them, 
they said, that they were the remains of the two bo- 
dies sought for, and of another white man of whose 
death no record had been preserved. Captain Cro- 
ker, of the Favourite, felt satisfied that it was not 
probable any more remains existed,as the Eruman- 
goes Joved their fish-hooks too well to miss the 
chance of obtaining them, by allowing a single 
bone to escape their search. The vessel then set 
sail for the Samoas, where the ashes of the vene- 
rated missionary Williams and his companion were 
committed to the dust. 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

AvaBama.—Governor Bagby’s message to the Leg- 
islature of Alabama, says that the Cotton crops in that 
State is at least one-third Jess than that of the previous 
year, in consequence of the ravages of the cut worm, 
or army worm ; aud although in general we place but 
little dependance on these aceounts of injuries to the 
cotton crop, yet ax in this instance it comes from an 
officia] source, we should suppose it is deserving atten- 
tion. He also mentions the cance'ling of unsold State 
bonds, lately in the hands of the Bank of the State of 
Alabama and its branches, to the amuunt of $1,501,000, 
and thatall the remaining unsold State bonds, belong- 
ing to the Bank, will soon be subjected to the same 
process. He recommends a reduction of the Banking 
capital of the State from $10,860, 00 to $6,000,U00, 
and also that the Bank of the State of Alabama and 
its branches should be enabled to resume specie pay- 
ments, and continue to redeem their notes on demand, 
without further interruption—and that having resu- 
med, they should be restrained hereafter from having 
in circulation more than two dollars in paper for one 
in coin in their vaulis—and should not put out bills 
under the denomination of twenty dollars. 

Steamboat Accrpent.—The steam packet 
Persian, Captain Guslee, met with a dreadful accident 
on the 7th instant, on her way from New Orleans to 
St Louis, by which forty persons were severely scald- 
ed, twelve of whom had died at the last accounts. 
In a letter from the captain dated at the mouth of 
Arkansas river, Nov. 8th, he says: We were hailed 
at Gouse’s landing, ahout 7 miles below this place to 
take in passsengers. We sent the yawl ashore, and 
on its coming on board we again started. The engine 
had not made but 5 or 6 revolutions when a five col- 
lapsed in the outer bviler on the starboard side, killing 
five persons on the spot, viz: David Green, Ist engi- 
neer, who was on watch ; John Williams 2d mate, who 
had been ashore in the yawl; Oscar Brown a black 


fireman, belonging to Mr. @. P. Billen, and two chi’. 


named persons, viz. J. G. Bergen, A. Todd, M.. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


dren, deck passengers. Two men who meen 


do.; Chas. Neal, Ireland, slightly; Fred. Berry, do. 
badly; D. Berry, do. do; —— Berry, do. do; Jacob 
Burk, Germany, do.; Oliver Obroyd, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, do.; Monroe Hazcles, Missouri, do.; W. Narcope, 
Cincinnati, do; Michael O'Neil, New Orleans, 
Jacob Snyder, Union Co., Illinois, do; Jno. C. Camp- 
bell, Rockey, Miss., do; W. J. Evans, Groves, Co., 
Ky., do; B. James, Kirkman, Co., Ky., do; Johanna 
Carroll, Jacksonville, Ii!., do.; Ann Obroyd, Yorkshire, 
England, do.; Newton C. Thomason, Car. Co., Tenn., 
do; W. Messwater, Cicinnatti, Ohio, do., Peter Mc- 
Donald, do.; Bartholomew Mclllter, Ireland, do.; W. 
Bowen Huckman, Co. Ky., do; James Gramman, 
Union Co IIL, do. 

Missing.—W. S. Hanners, Union Co., Ill; —— Fre- 
las, ——, Tenn., 2 names not known. 

CaLamitous Accipgent.—The steam boat 
Le Roy, plying between Chatahooche and Iola, on 
Saturday the burst her boilers, and was after- 
wards burnt up. Fortunately, but few passengers 
were on board; six lives were lost.—St. Louis Rep. 


Post Orricrs.<There are more than 21,000 Post 
Offices in the United States. By the law of the land, 
the annual compensation is not to exceed 2000 dollars. 
In only thirty-nine offices dues the regular commission 
or per centage allowed to Post-mastere amount tu 
that sum. Of these, seven are in the New England 
States; six in New York; four in Pennsylvania; two 
in Maryland; two in the District of Columbia ; three 
in Virginia; three in Georgia; two in Alabama; three 
in Ohio, and one in each of the states of North Caroli- 
na, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, and Missouri. In cighty post offices, the com- 

nsation ranges from 1000 to 2000 dollars. A very 
arge number of Post-masters receive a compensa- 
tion ranging from 5U0 to 1000 dollars. 


New Ratt Roap.—A charter has been granted by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, with the usual privi- 
leges, to a company for the purpose of constructing a 
rail roac designated as the Swatara and Good Sprin 
Creek Rail Road. The length of the road will be ten 
. miles, connecting the Pine Grove coal region with the 
Union Canal, and with the Tide Water Canal and the 
Chesapeake. ‘Ihe capital of the company is fixed at 
$100,000 with a perpetual charter, and a limitation of 
dividends to 12 per cent. per annum. This road says 
the Baltimore American promises to open to the trade 
of Baltimore an abundant supply of a valuable article. 
The quality of the Pine Grove Coal is known to be very 
good. 


Heavy Votixc.—Massuchusetts has given a total 
poll of not less than 120,000 votes, which is an increase 
of nearly 20,000 over any previous ballot. New York 
has given at least 440,000, which is an increase of 
35,000 over any former vote. Pennsylvania has given 
290,000, which is more by 40,000 than she ever gave 
before. The other states have mostly increased in a 
like proportion. 

Transatcantic Steam Sutrs.—We believe that we 
are at last enabled tu announce the establishment of a 
New York line of steam ships between New York 
and England. The preliminaries are, we undepetand, 
nearly completed, and in a short time the keels of four 

igantic vessels will be laid. They are to be absut 
5000 tons, with engines of 800 horse power. The 
construction and performance of the English steam 
ships have been narrowly and patiently investigated ; 
and it is intended that the New York steam ships 
shall make the passage in ten days, on an average.— 
Com. Adv. 


American Ostricu.—The Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser states that the Great Western brought down 
some fine specimens of these large birds, new entirely 
to us of this region. They are three in number, quite 
tajl, nearly four feet, and resemble their namesuke of 
the old continent in action and external appearance. 
A gentleman of Chautauque county has them in 
charge. 

Destructive Fire at Canasonanie.—A fire broke 
outin this village on Thursday night, 19th inst. which 
destroyed abvut forty buildings, consuming property 
to the amount of about $100,000. A little boy about 
three years old is missing, and it is feared he perished 
in the flames. The fire is supposed to have been the 
work of an incendiary. | 


Nose Conpuct.—It will be recollected that, some 
months ag, during a heavy gale, the British Queen 
saved the lives of several persons who had been upset 
in a small boat when off the Hook. We had again on 
Saturday to record a like noble act, performed by 
Captain Roberts, on his last trip to this port—the sav- 
ing from destruction of a portion of the crew of the 
brig Margaret, which he fell in with at sea, on the 6th 
inat. with end bulwarke and water- 
logged. When Captain Roberts first saw the wreck 
it was blowing a hard gale. He immediately changed 
his course, and stood for the brig. On approaching 
the wreck he discovered five men lashed to the wind- 
lass, the sea making a complete breach over them. 
Lieutenant Stewart, the second officer, with five of the 
crew, was sent off. On boarding, the officer learned 
that the poor fellows had been in thut dreadful condi. 
tion for fifty.two hours, and in a short time they must 
inevitably have perished. Lieut. Stewart was the for- 
tunate officer selected on the former occasion; and 
again, at the imminent risk of his own life and of the 
brave fellows who accompanied him, he has been the 
honoured instrument of saving five of his fellow crea- 
tures from destruction—Com. Adv. 


Puszic Lanns—Emicration.—Prior to the year 1835, 
the sales of public lands had not averaged more than 
three millions per annum. In the year 1836, how. 
ever, in consequence of the speculation mania of that 
period, the sales of a single year amouuted to about 
Jifteen millions, and formed one of the principal items 
in the vast increase of the public revenue. In 1837, 
they were suddenly reduced to about the usual amount. 
—So vast, however is the public domain, so great the 
emigration, both foreign und domestic, and so ver 
fertile and tempting the broad plains of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, and Missouri, that the permanent average 
amount of public land sales is now very much in- 
creased. It appears that in the year 1838, the number 
of acres sold was 3,414,997. ‘The purchase-muney 
$4,306,564. During the three first quarters of the 
year 1839, the returns showed the following results. 

Acres sold, 3,771,994 
Purchase money, $4,766,852 
Averaging the 4th quarter, we have receipts for 1839— 

$5,958,565. 

The year 1839 was not deemed a prosperous year, 
and yet in that year, we have the large amount of 
about siz millions of dollars, received into the treasury 
on account of public lands. This may be deemed 
something like the future average receipts from this 
source of revenue. 

If we suppose 160 acres to be the average quantity 
bought by each person, (and we suppose it is very near 
it,) here must be about 24,000 persons who buy public 
lands each year. This number, as heads of families, 
represent 120,000 persons. Of this aggregate, about 
70,000 are foreign emigrants, and the residue domes- 
tic population changing residence. 

he result corresponds very nearly, we believe, with 
the actual fact. Such a fuct as this shows how rapidly 
our population is changing, and with what gigantic 
strides the vast waves of the people move over the face 
of our country. In ten years, more than a million of 
people have moved from the shores of the Hudson, the 
Connecticut, and the Delaware, or the still more dis- 
tant lands of England, Ireland, and Germany, to settle 
on the plains of the West. And in ten years more, to 


to their number, by natural increase; and thus is the 
Great Western Empire extending its limits and mul- 
tiplying its numbers in a constantly increasing pro- 
portion.—Cincinnati Chron. 

fF Loripa.— We learn, frum the Globe, that the Secre- 
tary of War has received a letter from Gen. Armistead, 
informing him that the recent efforts of the Government 
to terminate the war with the Seminole Indians, by 
negociation, through the intervention of some of the 
most influential of the chiefs of that tribe who had been 
removed West, has failed, in consequence of the 
treachery of the Indians. Immediately upon the with- 
drawal of the Indians, orders were transmitted to com- 
manders of regiments to put their troops in motion, and 
they are now out scouting. The war, it is said, will 
be pursued with increased vigour. 


Launcn or tHe KamscnatKa.—An immense con- 
course of persons were assembled at the ship yard of 
W. H. Brown, on Tuesday morning last, to witness 
the launch of this splendid ship. The scene was one 
ofthe most imposing and beautiful we have ever seen. 
At half-past nine, the signal was given; her shores 
were knocked away,and she glided into her native 
element ina graceful and majesiic style, amid the ac- 
clamations of the thousands who were assembled. 
This vessel is, we understand, intended for a steain 
frigate, and has been built for the Emperor of Russia, 
from a model furnished by two officers of the Rnssian 
Navy, and promises, if we judge rightly, to be a fast 
sailer, She is, in appearance, abvut the size of the 
Great Western, and is pierced for 16 guns. She is 
exceedingly spacious between decks, and her cabins 
are large and convenient, and, we understand, are to 


be fitted up in the style of our packets. Her engines 
will be about 500 horse power. York Express 


this million add from three to four hundred thousand| P® 


FOREIGN iNTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the steam ships British Queen and 

Western at New York, and the Caledonia at Bos- 

ton, we have London papers to the 7th, and Paris to 
nee the W is the Hon 

A the passen in estern, . 
Mr, Muhlenberg, Ambassador at Vien- 
na, his lady, daughter, and servants. 

The overland mail from India bad not arrived, con- 
sequently we have nothing further from China. It 
was hourly expected. 

The ‘packet ship South America, from New York 
for Liverpool, was fired upon on the 2d inst. just as she 
was entering the channel, by an English yacht full of 
men. The yacht proved to be a revenue cruiser, and 
the conduct of her officer in is severely cen- 
sured by the Liverpool papers. : 

The Cotton market was firm, without much varia- 
tion in price. 

The Wheat and Flour Markets in Manchester, 
Wakefield, Birmingham, Holl, Leeds, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, &c., show a fair business at firm prices, although 
the supplies appear abundant. 

The Bank of England has obtained a credit to draw 
upon Hamburg to the extent of a million. 

The political speculations of the London journals re- 
garding the War Question are distinctly such as con- 

rm the opinion that there is no immediate fear of 

ce being broken. | 

It is stated from an authentic source, that on the 
night previous to the last dates from London, General 
Hamilton had concluded a treaty with Lord Palmer- 
ston. England recognizes the independence of Texas, 
and assumes the cha acter of mediator between Texas 
and Mexico. 

The following prices are quoted at the lowest dates, 
3d November, for American Securities: 


New York State, 5 per cents. 86 
Do. City, “ 

Ohio State, 6 “ 90 

Indiana Dollar Bonds, 6 per cts. 63 
Do. Sterling do. “ “ 75 


Bank Shares, £13 10 sales. ) 
Lord Holland, so well known for his kindness 
our countrymen in London, and who has so long oc- 


&| cupied a prominent station in the public affairs, died 


on the 22d October. The only notice we find of it is 
in the Globe of 23d October, which refers to its notice 
the preceding day, of the “sad and awlully sudden 
event.” 

Resignation of the French Ministry.—This event 
took place 22d October, not unexpectedly except as to 
time; it was looked for, but not before the meeting of 
the Chambers. The immediate cause is said to have 
been a difference of opinion between the King and M. 
Thiers, in relation to the speech from the throne. 

From Spain we have accounts of the abdication of 
the Queen Regent, which took place on the 20th of 
October. 

The news from Syria is of the most favourable cha- 
racter. Ibrahim Pacha has been completely beaten 
in a pitched battle; the Emir Beschir has capitulated, 
and is at Malta; the Libanus is in a complete state of 
insurrection ; Ibrahim is straitened in every direction, 
and, it is thought, will speedily be obliged to evacuate 
the whole of Syria; St. Jean d’Arc is besieged. 

Advices from Algicrs state that in that colony, the 
rumour is accredited of the approaching return of the 
Carlists to Spain. It is positive that the Carlist clubs 
are actively employed at Perpignan, Toulouse, Bour- 
ges, &c. and even at Paris. 

‘The French steamer Tage had arrived at Havre, 
from St. Petersburgh, with eight magnificent horses 
from Copenhagen, which are to draw the funeral car 
on which the remains of Napoleon will be carried 
from the Seine to the Invalides, 

The London papers announce the death of Sir An- 
thony Carlisle, the celebrated surgeon. He died on 
the bf inst. in the 73d year of his age. 

A letter from Rome states that the works of defence 
in the fortresses of the States of the Church are going 
on, and that Civita Vecchia and Ancona are now ina 
respectable state of defence. Artillery and ammunion 
have been imported from England and Sardinia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is stated that the government of Upper Canada 
vacant by the return to England of Major General 
Sir George Arthur, has been offered to Major General 
Sir James Macdonnell, commanding in atin but 
at present absent on a tour in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces and the United States. Expresses have been 
sent to the point where they are most likely to meet 
the General, to hasten his return to Canada. In the 
event of Sir James Macdonnell declining to go to 
Upper Canada, the government, it is added, will be 
offered to Major Gencral Clitherow, who now com- 
mands in the Montreal district. 

The anti-corn law meeting had been held in Man- 
chester, which drew together 850 ladies and gentle. 
men. 

There was a terrible collision on the 25th between 
the Britannia and Phenix, two steam ships which ply 
between London and Havre. They met at sea nearly 
off Dungenness Point, in the night. The Britannia 
struck the Phenix just before the paddle box, the 
weukest puint of a steam vessel, cutting her down to 
the water’s edge. She immediately began to fill, and 
soon sunk. ‘I'he passengers and crew were taken on 
board the Britannia. ‘Tho loss of vessel and cargo is 
estimated at £50,000. 

The Britannia had her stem knocked away, and a 

rtion of her larboard bows stove in by the collision. 

he hole was stopped up with blankets and tarpau- 
lins by the crews of both vessels, and the exterior 
covered over with canvass to prevent the water pour- 
ing in. The Britannia was not deeply laden, or she 
would have shared the same fate as the Phenix, and 
every soul on board the two steamers would have 
rished. 

Ireland, it is said, was never more tranquil than at 
the present moment. People go to see the Agitator, 
on the same principle that they would crowd to see 
any other novelty. 

The Repeal Meetings in Ireland continued to be at- 
tended by large numbers of the people. At a recent 
meeting in Waterfall it was calculated that no less 
than 80,000 persons attended. They were of course 
addressed by Mr. O’Connell. 

Father Matthew, in consequence of his numerous 
engagements in Ireland, has given up his intended 
visit to England, till next year. 

At a large meeting of the National Repeal Associa- 
tion held at Dublin, a motion was made to the effect 
that a committee of correspondence should be appoint- 
ed to communicate with all parts of Ireland, tor the 
purpose of procuring facts relative to the present sys- 
tem of rooting out the tenantry of Ireland, as practised 
by Irish landlords to an almost incredible extent. 

A new Irish pledge is in circulation in Ireland, 
which prohibits the use of an article, unless under the 
most pressing necessity, which is of British manufac- 
ture. ‘Thousands of men are signing it. 

Another accident occurred on the Great Western 
Railway, by which two persons were instantly killed, 
and four others seriously injured. 

The Duke of Northumberland has been installed 
into the office of Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Lord John Russell is about to be married to Lady 
Fanny Elliott, the earl and countess ot Minto’s daugh- 
ter.—Her ladyship is in her 25th, and his lordship 
is in his 49th year. 


FRANCE. 


By these arrivals we have the speech of the French 
King at the opening of the Chambers on the 5th inst., 
which expresses confidence ia the duration of peace. 
The King opened the session of the Chambers in 
rson. The whole garrison of Paris was on foot—one 
half in the streets, the other under arms in their bar- 
racks. The National Guards turned out rather numer- 


dusly. 

The effect of the king’s speech on the funds was 
favourable. 

The new Cabinet is thus composed, according to 
official announcement in the Moniteur. 

Marshal Soult, President of the Council and minis- 
ter of war. 

M. Guizot, Foreign Affairs. 

M. Duchatel, Interior. 

M. Humann, Vinance. 

M. Martin (du Lord,) Justice. 

Amiral Duperre, Marine. 

M. Villemain, Public Instruction. 

M. Cunin Gridaine, Commerce. 

M. Teste, Public Works. 

M. Thiers is stated to have given assurances that he 
will not oppose the new Ministry. Hitherto the pub- 
lic have expressed no sympathy for him, and no plea- 
sure at the advent of his adversaries to power. 

The Minister of War had issued circular letters, 
according to which the class of young soldiers of 1835 
called out are to march to join their regiments within 
the first fortnight of November. 

The bases on which the system of the future Cabi- 
net is to be founded are said to have been clearly es. 
tablished and frankly discussed between the King and 
M. Guizot. They are—at home, the policy of resis- 
tance and Conservatism, which has preserved order 
without having destroyed liberty; abroad, the firm, 
moderate, and prudent conduct which was summed 
up in the last memorandum of the Cabinet, and to 
— + ge Ambassador of France at London had lent 

ai 

The papers are much oeeupied with a letter of M. de 


Lamartine, published in La Presse of Wednesdry, 
which predicted, the rapid approach of a new revolu- 


are being pursued with great vigour. 2U0 Spanish 
refugees are being employed upon them. — 

The tranquility of Paris had not been disturbed—at 
least so it is inferred from the fact that no distarbance 
is alluded to in the Paris correspondence of the Lon- 
don papers, forwarded by cxpress. 

Serious Inundation at Lyons.— A most serious inun- 
dation has just taken place at Lyons, in the lower town. 
The Courier de Lyon, of the 31st ult., states that tho 
Rhone had risen nearly a foot higher than in 1812. 
Thisty houses have been carried away, and the water 
having entered the gas pipes, the alarm was increased 
by the sudden extinction of the lights. The forts were 
surrounded with water, and the troops on the 31st inst. 
were without provisions, but a service of boats was be- 
ing organized to convey assistance to them. Several 
factories on the left bank of the Rhone had been carri- 
ed away by the flood, The Saone had also risen enor- 
mously, and, when the last accounts left, most of the 
streets in the lower town, between the two rivers, were 
impassable. Many unfinished houses were falling down 


SPAIN. 


Abdication of the Queen Regent.—Intelligence of 
this event was received in London on the 20th of Oc- 
tober. The autograph act of abdication was signed on 
the 12th, having been preceded by the dissolution of 
the Cortes. The Queen had made up her mind to quit 
Spain before Espartero and her new ministers arrived. 
It is known that she consented to their appointment. 
The ministers accordingly announced the event to the 
nation. They themselves are, by the constitution, in- 
vested with the Regency till the meeting of the Cortes, 
which is summoned to meet on the 18th of March. 
The Queen arrived at Port Vendres on board a Span- 
ish ship, escorted by a French and an English fri- 
gate. M. Mathieu de la Redorte, the French Am. 
bassador, had left Valencia, having been accredited to 
the Queen Regent only. The English Ambassador 
remained, his credentials having been to Queen Isa- 
bella. ‘The Capitole statcs, that although Louis Phil- 
ippe had expected Queen Christina in Paris, and had 
fitted up the palace of the Elysee Bourbon, for her re- 
ception, which had been formerly occupied by her sister 
the Duchess of Berry, she had determined to embark 
from Marseilles to join her husband, Munoz, who had 
preceded her to Italy some time since. 

The comments of the press and the people upon the 
now well known fact that the Quecn Regent has been 
for some years privately married to Munoz, a soldier of 
the guard, have no doubt exercised great influence in 
causing her abdication. 

The papers are filled with the details of the cere- 
mony which took place upon the occasion of the entry 
of Queen Isabella I1. into the capital, on the 28th.— 
Some of these journals give very enthusiastic accounts 
o the Queen’s reception. Others, however, speak of 
it in a different tone. 

The Correo National draws a gloomy picture of the 
evils which afflict the country, the state of parties, and 
the intolerance of the dominant purty, equal to that of 
the barbarous ages in which theological abstractions 
were loudly proclaimed and enforced by persecutions. 
In conclusion, the writer observes that the sovereign 
people is inert, without the power of listening to any 
counsel, and that it is patiently awaiting the approach- 
ing storm, ad 

Due Flaucisco de Paula (Infanta of Spain,) has ad- 
dressed a manifesto to the Spanish people, asserting 
his right to the guardianship of Queen Isabella and 
her sister, 

Madrid papers express a conviction that Espartero 
will ere long experience the fate of some of his mili- 
tary predecessors,fat the hands of the populace. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


Beyrout has been taken possession of by the allies ; 
the Emir Beschir has abandoned the cause of Mehe- 
met Ali, and surrendered to the English. He arrived 
at Malta on the 27th, on board the English steamer 
Cyclops, with filleen members of his family, and a 
suite of one hundred and filteen persons, on his way 
to England. The revolt against Mchemet was spread- 
ing throughout the mountsins. By the taking of Bey- 
rout, about 20 pieces of artillery, with ammunition und 
provisions, have fallen into the possession of the Al- 
lied Powers, 

On the 19th of October, an engagement took place 
between the allied troops and those of Ibrahim and 
Soliman Pasha, in which the latter were completely 
defeated, and tovk to the mountains with 200 cavalry 
only, and two officers. 7000 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners have, from the result of this engagement, 
fallen into the powcr of the Sublime Porte. 

The Emir of Kasim has been named successor to 
the Emir Beschir, and was with a large body of moun- 
taineers, in pursuit of Ibrahim Pasha, who has little 
or no chance of escape. 

Beyrout was evacuated on the night of the 10th, in 

consequence of u disposition manifested by Admirals 
Stopford and Bandeira to land troops. In order that 
nobody should be left, the sick were beaten out with 
sticks by their countrymen. About 2U0 in all, who 
remained outside the walls, re-entered the next morn- 
ing, and surrendered themselves prisoners. General 
Sinith has fixed his head quarters at Beyrout. 
The fixed battle with Ibrahim Pasha afforded an 
excellent opportunity to show the bravery and fidelity 
ofthe Turks. Ibrahim had taken up a very strong 
position near Beyrout with 3000 men. 4000 Torks 
were sent against him under the command of Selim 
Pasha, assisted by Gen. Jockinus, Commodore Napier, 
and Col. Hodges. The attack was so impetuous, that 
in a few minutes Ibrahim was completely routed. 
1000 Egyptians were made prisoners, the rest were 
killed or wounded or took to flight. 

With respect to the generul war, the Egyptian 
army, at the most moderate calculation, hus lost 20,000 
in killed, wounded, prisoners and deserters. 

‘Ihe siege of St. Jean d’Acre has been commenced. 
The Viceroy has retired to Alexandria from Cairo, 
During his stay in the latter city, he recognized and 
re.éstablished the communication with Suez, which 
had been interrupted in consequence of a misinterpre- 
ted order received by the governor of one of the inter- 
mediate districts. 

Reports of deserters from the fortress of Acre an. 
nounce the impossibility of its being able to hold out 
in consequence of the continual desertions and of its 
present enfeebled state. Captain Berkeley, of the 
‘Thunderer, commands at Sidon, which is so well for. 
tified as to defy the attacks of 15,000 men. 

A Cairo letter dated 3d of Oct. in the Sémaphore, 
states that the vice-consuls of the four powers resident 
in that city had been ordered by the authorities to take 
down their flags and leave the country in three days. 
This they had at first refused to do, on account of not 
having had orders from the consuls, but in the end 
they submitted. Not only had the English hotels at 
Cuiro and Suex been closed, but orders had been given 
that no travellers should be allowed to go to the latter 
city ; so that the Indian route was virtually closed by 
order of the Egyptian authorities. Mostof the Eng- 
lish families at Cairo were quitting the place. Alli the 
regiments from the Hedjaz were moving into Lower 
Egypt; and a levy of camels was making. 

On the 6th ult. 800 deserters from Osman Pasha’s 
corps arrived at the camp of Djuni. Osman Pasha 
war pursued by the mountaineers, and there is no doubt 
that he suffered severely befofe he arrived in the 

lain. 
All the north of Mount Lebanon, with the exception 
of ‘Tripoli, is in the power of the insurgents.—T 
Emir Beschir, who had been for some time in commu- 
nication with the allics, concluded a convention on the 
5th ult. with the Seraskier [sset Pasha and Admiral 
Stopford. The Prince of the Druses required that his 
lite and property should be secured to him and in 
Pre he engaged to serve his master the Sultan with 

delity. 

On the Sth ult. he sent his two sons as hostages, 
until he could arrive himself, from which he was then 
prevented by the presence of Ibrahim Pacha. On the 
evening of the 5th ult. the ‘Turkish steam boat Tahiri 
Bahiri, having on bvard 600 Turkish soldiers from 
Constantinople, arrived at Beyrout. 

Twenty-two thousand mountaineers were under 
arms; they were incessantly harassing the Egyptians, 
and caused them serious loss. It was expected that 
the Egyptian army would desert in a mass, because 
there was an arrear of twenty-two months pay due to 
them. 

The Reforme of Smyrna, of the 12th ultimo, says 
that Ibrahim Pasha had been compelled to make a re- 
trogade movement in consequence of the defeat of Os- 
man Pasha, who defended his left wing. 

Alexandria, October 7.—The Pacha left yesterday 
for Cairo. He told Mr. Larking that he should not 
molest the India mails, but allow them to pass on as 
usual. The overflow of the Nile has produced the 
greatest disasters; whole villages have been swept 
away. The gardens of the Isle of Rhoda are com- 
pletely under water, and ruined. 4,500,000 ardeps of 
grain, belonging to the Pacha, (kept in magazines) 
have been washed away. Several Europeans, who 
occupied land, have suffered severely. The Turco- 
Egyptian flect has partly mutinied. The sailors of 


the ships, No, 2, No. 9, and No. 7, have refused to go 
to their quarters, and much fighting has taken place. 


191 
LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM CHINA. 


By the ship Ann McKim, from Canton, we have pa- 
pers of 25th first portion of the British na- 


very | val forces from India, arrived on the 9th of June in the 
* |Chinese waters, consisting of the Wellesley, 74, Alliga- 


tor, na te ae 16, with some armed steamers, with 
some 14 transports with troops. 

The news which we have received by the Ann Mc- 
Kim is of a character which leaves no doubt as to the 
result of the great question between Britain and China. 
Only a part of the British force had arrived, but of 
intend to land in China andattack ts power with 10, 
well disciplined Europeans, 1000 riflemen, and 3000 
Cameronians, with ample stores of artillery, the whole 
backed by a naval force and four large war steamers. 
A regular blockade of the river and port of Canton 
was notified to 'ake effect on the 28th. June, by the 
commander of the Wellvsley, J. J. Gordon Bremer, 
who is senior officer, until the arrival of Admiral 
Elliot. The Chinese, on the arrival of the squadron, 
attempted to burn the ships by fire rafla, but they were 
quietly towed ashore by the boats of the squadron. 
Foreign ships would not be slluwed to depart unless 
detained by the Chinese. 

A cargo of poisoned tea, packed in small parcels, to 
be sold to the sailors, had, it was been'sent 
down by the Chinese. It was however captured by 
pirates, and sold to the people on the coast, among 
whom, in consequence, there had been many deaths. 
A part of the squadron had proceede d to the North, 
the object being as is surmised, to take ion of 
Ting-hoe district, in the province of Chekeang—in 
other words, “ the island of Chusan.” This is a “ fair, 
fertile, and populous district,” and would be easily 
subdued. 

Every one was preparing to leave Canton, and all 
foreign business would be wound up in eight or ten 


days. 

Up tothe 25th of June, no other hostilities had oc- 
curred, 
It was reported in Canton, that an edict was just pub- 
lished, offering rewards for Captain Elliot, and the 
rest of the English, dead or alive. 
The English force did not arrive together, and on 
the arrival of the first one, the Alligator, it was imme- 
diately engaged in difficulty with the Chinese. 
The steamer Madagasvar arrived after the Alliga- 
tor, and on the 2lst June Commodore Gordon arrived 
with H. M. ships Cruizer, Algerine, Rattlesnake, and 
steamers Queen and Atalanta, with 18 sail of trans- 
ports having on board H. M. 49th, 26th, (Cameronians) 
and 18th (Roya! Irisf) Regiments, with the Sepoy 
Volunteers, from Calcutta and a company of Sappers 
and Miners, from Madras. 
The Blockade of Canton was constituted on the 28th 
by the disposition at the several! entrances of the ships 
Druid, Volage, Hyacinth, Larne, and the Company's 
Steamer Madagascar, The Admiral, the Hon. George 
Elliott, was daily expected with his squadron, either di- 
rect from the Cape of Good Hope or trom Tincomalee. 
The Blenheim 72, Blonde 42, Nimrod 20, Wanderer 
18, and the Pylados 18, have sailed; and the Pique 
42, Inconstent 36, Andromache 36, and Hydra, steam 
frigate, were expected to join him in the Indian seas. 


FROM TEXAS. 

The New Orleans Bee has received Galveston pa- 
pers to the 7th inst. A treaty of amity and commerce 
was concludod on the 18th of September last, between 
Hulland and Texas. The Courier of the 7th, men- 
tions that a long time has elapsed since any accounts 
of Indian depredations within the territory have been 
received. The Camanches appear uncommonly quiet, 
and disposed to go peaceably into winter quarters. 
The expedition lately fitted out under Col. Moure, and 
that under Col. Howard, will probably somewhat dis- 
turb their anticipated security. An encounter will no 
doubt coon take place between these companies and 
the Indians, which will effectually prevent further mo- 
lestation to the whites. 


MARRIED. 
At Circleville, Ohio, on the 13th October, by Rev. 
James Hoge, D.D., Rev. Gzonct Wexxs, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Circleville, to Miss Jupitu 
Bet, daughter of Mr. Thomas Bell, deceased. 


OBITUARY. 

Diep, on the 21st inst. at Coldenham, Orange coun- 
ty, New York, Mary Brake, wite of Robert Blake, 
Bq, in the 67th year of her age. ‘The deceased, 
early in life, made a profession of religion, and has 
been for ubout forty years a member of the Scotch 
Presbyterian church, New York. She wasa lady of 
more than common worth, amiable in her manners, 
sincere in her friendships, of strong, vigorous mind, 
and of principled piety. Free from every thing like 
parade and ostentation, she was truly benevolent, and 
rejoiced in doing good as opportunity offered. For 
several years past, she suffered much from a nervous 
affection, but her suffering was borne with patience ; 
her heavenly Father gave her grace and strength 
portioned to her trial, and there is no doubt, that the 
severe course of discipline through whi. h she was called 
to pass, was instrumental in eminently promoting her 
spiritual interests. “ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.” M. 


FAREWELL DISCOURSE. 

By divine permission, the Rev. James B. Harden- 
bergh, D.D., will preach a farewell discourse to the 
people of his late charge, to-morrow (Sabbath,) morn- 
ing, November 29th, in the Reformed Dutch Church, 
Crown street, above Race, Philadelphia, Service to 
commence at half past ten o’clock, ¥ 
The Rev. John Ludlow, D.D., Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has kindly consented to offi- 
ciate in the above church, the pastoral charge of which 
is made vacant 7 the removal of Dr. Hardenbergh to 
the city of New York, until measures can be effected 
to secure the ministrations of another pastor. Dr. 
Ludlow may be expected to preach in the said charch, 
on the afternoon of to-morrow, (Sabbath,) the 29th 
instant. Service tocommence at 3 o'clock. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Received from the Rev. William James, of Albany, 
One Hundred Dollars, being the amount of his sub. 
scription to the Association of Alumni of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 
Also, for the same, from the Rev. John C. Backus, 
Two Hundred Dollars, being a contribution from 
members of the First Church, Baltimore. 

James W. Acexanper, Treasurer, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Dr. Elliott acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums, from subscribers in Philadelphia, for the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, at Allegheny city, viz. 

Dr. A. W. Mitchell. his first annual instalment on 
his subscription, per Rev. H. R. Wilson, $25; John 
Malseed, his do. per Mr. James Dunlap, $25; Tho- 
mas Kerr, his do. per do. $10; John C. Taber, his 
do. per do. $5; Clement McCune, his do. for do. 
$5; Cash, per do. $5; Thomas Bradford, Esq., his 
first annual instalment on subscription, $20 ; Andrew 
Brown, his do. on do. $5; John Hart, his do. on do. 
$25 ; Moses Johnson, his first and second do. on do, 
$50; John Stille, his first do. on do. $5'); Dr. Hugh 
L. Hodge, his do. on do. $25; Daniel McIntyre, his 
second do. on do. $25 ; Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D.D. balance 
first and second in part do. $20; Miss Mary Ander- 
son, her second do. on do. $10; James Bayard, Esq, 
his first do. on do. $10; Samuel A. Lewis, his secong 
do. on do. $25; Paul T. Jones, his first do. on do. $25; 
Wm. Nassau, Sen. his do. on do. $20; Jas. B. Ross, 
his second do. on do. $25; Alexander Henry, his dona- 


he | tion, $100; Samuel Beatty, his do. $5. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia stands adjourned 
to mect in the Lecture-room of the Second church, 
(Dr. Cuyler’s,) on Thursday the 3d of December, at 
3 o’clock, P. M. Wa. M. Exates, Stated Clerk. 

THE HOUSE OF WORSHIP 

Of Upper Octurara, which has been erecting during 
the past summer, will be opened on the 16th day of 
December, at 2 0’clock in the afternoon. The clergy 
and other portions of the community, that find it con- 
venient, are respectfully invited to attend. Divine 
service will be continued for several successive days. 
The clergymen from the city of Philadelphia, coming 
by the Pennsylvania rail-way to Parksburgh, will be 
furnished with a free ticket, by calling at the Car of- 
fice of David Miller, Esq. corner of Eighth and Mar. 
ket streets, James Latta, Pastor. 


R's ENT PUBLICA TIONS.—For sale by H. Perkins, 134 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, The Contrast, or Sketches 
from Real Life, showing the true source of happiness. Memvir 
of Mes, Elizabeth o. including an account of the Piague 
of 1837. By Rev. H. G. O. Dwi Musionary to Constanti- 
nople. With a sketch of the Life of Mrs. Judith Grant, Mis- 
sionary to Persia. Poems, by J. N. MeJilton. Ph iology 

. By Reynell Coates, M.D. The Young her's De- 
light in the Guidance of her Child’s Intelicet, by Wm. Martin, 
wor of the London Educational Magazine. A The Daties 


of Mothers, by Rev. E. N. Kirk. Christian by A, 
have been re. 
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_ From the Christian, Witness. 
- DESTRUCTION OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
The monarch had rushed with his host from the plain; 

His chariots, his horses, his riders were there ; 


And ‘swifily they coursed on the path through the 


“it a 


While Egypt's fair banner was waved in the air. 


Bat eudden dismay fills the numberless throng; __ 
- ‘The Highest looks out from the cloud and the fire: 
Then slowly those chariots of war move along— 

~~ Jehovah has troubled the foe in his ire. 


He spake bat the.word—and the waters again 
- Impetuous rolled to the path in the sea ; 


Then where was the monarch that rashed to the main, 


‘And where the proud host that bid Israel fice ? 


Ah! swift-was their doom, for they sunk in the deep, 
The king and his host in their martial array, 
And nought can ye know of the place where they 


sleep : 
The waves tell no tale of tho deed of that day. 


Hark! the voice of Jewish song ; 
Timbrels sound along the shore ! 

Gladness filis the chusen race ; | 
Egypt's reign of sin is o’er. 


** Sing the Lord a noble song: 
He hath triumphed o’er his foe— 
Horse end rider he hath thrown, 
Where the deep, dark waters flow.” 


CHRISTIAN CALMNESS DISTURBED. 
BY CAROLINE FRY. ~ 
_. We walked by the side of the tranquil stream 
That the sun had tinged with his parting beam ; 
The water was still, and so crystal clear, 
That every spray had its image there. 


And every reed that o’er it bowed, 

And the crimson streak, and the silvery d; 
And all that was bright, and all that was fair, 
And all that was gay, was reflected there. 


And they seid it was like to the chastened breast 
That religion soothes to a holy rest, 

- When sorrow has tamed the impassioned eye, 
And the bosom reflects its expected sky. 


But I took a stone that lay beside, 

And I cast it far on the glassy tide; 

“And gone was the charm of the pictared scene, 
And the sky so bright, and the landscape green. 


And I bade them mark, how an idle word, 
Too lightly said, and too deeply heard ; 
Or a harsh reproof, or a look unkind, 
May spuil the peace of the heavenly mind. 


Though sweet be the peace, and holy the calm, 
And the heavenly beam be bright and warm, 
The heart that it gilds, is all as weak 

As the wave that reflects the crimson streak. 
You cannot impede the celestial ray 

_ That lights the dawn of eternal day; 
Bat so may you trouble the bosom it cheers— 
Twill cease to be true to the image it bears. 


“FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH.” 
Tue, vi. 12, 


Rouse ye! warriors of the Lord! 
Pilgrims here and strangers— 

Ronse ye at your Cuptain’s word, 

Take the helmet—grasp the sword— 
On through pain and dangers! 


j 


Jesus is your sun and shield, 
Light and stre ye borrow ; 
_ Stand, then, an th’ embattled field, 
Glorious things shall be revealed ; 
Short is earthly sorrow. 


Form your ranks! unite, unite! 
__ Is your courage sinking ? 
_ Strong in God, and in his might, 
Press ye onward to the fight, 
Fearless and unshrinking. 


Love's the banner o’er you spread— 
Can your spirits languish ? 
Think of Him who for you bled, 
~ Look to Him who bowed the head, 
Meek in loncly anguish. 


‘Charge! the battle hath been won, 
‘Still the palm is glorious ; 
Fight! ye soon will share the throne 
of Him who grappled all alone, 
Suffering, but victorious. 
M. A. &. 


POPULAR APPLAUSE—EDWARD IRVING. 


An: eminent man of our times, whom [ came to 
know in my later visits to London, was Edward 
Irving. He sinned so enormously against prudence 
and indeed against all sanity of mind, during the 
latter part of his career; his writings and his ac- 
tions were so equally indicative of an unsettled in- 
tellect, that, with most people, this sad revolution 
in his nature has availed to extinguish the recol- 
lection of that unequalled splendour of appearance 
with which he convulsed all London at his first 
debut. He was, unquestionably, by many degrees, 
the greatest orator of our times. Of him, indeed, 
more than of any man whom | have seen through- 
out my whole experience, it might be said, with 
truth and with emphasis, that he was a Boanerges, 
a son of thunder. Doubt there can now be none 
that he was insane, or partially so, from the very 
first. Not many weeks after his first burst upon 
the metropolis, I had the pleasure of meeting hii 
at adinner party. He was in exuberant spirits; 
and he strode about the drawing room, before din- 
ner, with the air of ne who looked upon himself 
as clothed with the functions of Jonah sent to Ni- 
neveh, or of Paul upon a celestial mission to the 
gentiles. He talked a good deal of phrenology, 
and in the tone of one who had entirely adopted its 
great leading doctrines. My head, with a very 
slight apology for doing so, he examined: his re- 
port, being somewhat flattering, I shal! not repeat, 
further than that “ conscientiousness” was found in 
great strength, and “ veneration,” which were the 
chief moral indications that he detected. We walk- 
ed homewards together; and, as it happened that 
our roads coincided for three miles or more, we had 
a good deal of conversation. In one thing he 
thoroughly agreed with me, viz: in disliking com- 
inon literary society, by comparison with that or 

e less pretending, left more to the impulses of 
their natural unchecked feelings, and entertaining 
opinions less modeled upon what they read. One 
ebullition of his own native disposition was, how- 
ever, not very amiable. Near Charing Cross, a 

r, houseless female vagrant came up to us and 
asked charity. Now, it was in no respect surpri- 
sing to me, that Mr. Irving should refuse to give 
her any thing, knowing that so many excellent wwe 
ple systematically set their faces against street alins; 
and a man, the most kind-hearted in the world, 
whose resources are limited, may very reasonably 
refer throwing whatever he has at his disposal 
into the channels of well organized charitable in- 
stitutions. Not, therefore, the refusal, but the man- 
ner of the refusal surprised me. Mr. Irving shook 
off the poor shivering suppliant, whose manner was 
timid and dejected, with a roughness that would 
have better become a parish beadle towards a stout 
masterful beggar, counterfeiting the popular char- 
acter of ashipwrecked mariner, Yet I am far from 
thinking, or wishing to insinuate, that Edward Ir- 
ving was-deficient in benignity. It was the over- 
mastering fervour of his nature, the constitutional 
riot in‘ his blood, more than any harshness of dis- 
ition, which ‘prompted his fierce refusel. It is 
remarkable, and I mention it as no proof of any sa- 
gacity of myself, but, on the contrary, as a proof 
of broad and palpable indications open and legible 
to him who ran, that from what I saw of Mr. Ed- 
ward Irving at this first interview, I drew an augu- 
ry, and immediately expressed it to more than one 
friend, that he was destined tc a melancholy close 
of his career, in a i I drew my judgment 
from the expression and the peculiar restlessness 
of his eye, combined with the untameable fervour 
of hia manner, and his evident craving after intense 
states of excitement. I believe that public applause, 
or at.least public sympathy with his own agitated 
condition of feeling, and public attention, at any 
rate to-himeelf, as a great moral power thundering 
and lightning through the upper regions of the 
London atmosphere, really became indispensable 
to his comfort. effect of his eloqience, great 
as that certainly, was, had been considerably exag- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


to the popular curiosity, in the mere neces- 
sities of the narrow chapel within which he preach- 
ed, Stories of carriage pannels beaten in, chapel 
windows beaten out, as entrances for ladies of rank 
and distinguished senators —such stories to awaken 
the public interest, and then stories of royal prin- 
cesses, lord chancellors, and prime ministers, 
ing, in spite of all difficulties, to hear the new 
te of the North—these things procured for 
r. Irving, during the early noviciate of his London 
career, if not great audiences, which numerically 
speaking, his chapel would not have admitted, yet 
so memorable a conflict of competition fur the small 
space available to those who had no private right 
of admission, that inevitably the result was misan- 
derstood, or at least, misappreciated by the public. 
The smaller the disposable accommodation, so much 
the hotter was the contest; and thus a smal] chapel. 
and a small congregation, told more effectually in 
his favour, more emphatically proclaimed his sud- 
den popularity, than the Jargest could have done. 
Meantime, the Presbytery, availing themselves of 
the sudden enthusiasm called into life by this splen- 
did meteor, collected large subscriptions for a new 
chapel. This, being built upon a scale proportion- 
ed to the money, offered ample accommodation to 
the public curiosity. That feeling could not wholly 
have subsided: but many, like Wilberforce, had 
found themselves sufficiently gratified by a single 
experience of Mr. Irving’s powers; others, upon 
principle, were unwilling to leave their old pastors; 
not to mention that, for the majority, this would 
have involved a secession from the particular creed 
to which they adhered; and, when deductions were 
made from Mr. Irving’s audiences, from these and 
other accounts, those who alill went as extra audi- 
tors, were no longer numerous enough, now that 
they were diffused through a large chapel, to cre- 
ate the former tumultuous Contest for admission. 
The enthusiasm of the publie had now subsided 
and settled into a condition more uniform, and no 
longer capable of holding up a mirror which re- 
flected Mr. Irving’s own intense state of exaltation. 
It was the state of cgllapse which succeeded in his 
mind, the want of correspondence which he found 
between the public zeal to be taught or moved, and 
his own to teach or move; this it was, I hardly 
doubt, which drove him into those crazy specula- 
tions which eventually cost him the general re- 
spect, and led to an open breach between himself 
and the trustees for the management of the proper- 
ty embarked upon the chapel. Unable to win the 
pular astonishment by the legitimate display of 
ig extraordinary powers, he attempted to secure 
the same end by extravagance. ‘The whole extent 
of this extravagance, it is true that he did not per- 
ceive; for his mind was unhinged. But still the 
insanity, which had preyed upon him from the very 
first, lay more in his moral nature and in a disease 
of his will, than in the functions of his intellect. 
Disappointment, vexation of heart, wounded pride, 
and, perhaps some tinge of remorse for the abuse 
which he had made of his magnificent endowments, 
all combined, with the constitutional fervour of his 
blood, to sap his health and spirits. That he wes 
very unhappy, latterly, [ have no doubt; nor was I 
for my part, ever called upon to feel so powerfully 
the conviction that here was a ruined man of ge- 
nius, and a power in the first rank of great moral 
agencies, an offtor the most Demosthenic of our 
age, descending rapidly to night and utter extinc- 
tion, as curing the whole latter years of Edward 
Irving’s troubled existence. [am not singular in 
my estimate of him as an orator; Mr. Canning, a 
most accomplished orator himself, and for that very 
reason, less likely to do full justice in a case of 
power that was altogether natural, and no way in- 
debted to art, even he when visiting Mr. Bolton, of 
Storrs, on Windmere, said something very nearly 


| approaching to what I have here said. He was the 


only man of our times who realized one’s idea of 
Paul preaching at Athens, or defending himself 
before King Agrippa.— Tait’s Magazine. 


INTERESTING GEOLOGICAL MEMORANDA. 


A correspondent ofthe Hartford Observer, writes 
as follows, from Thomasville, Geo. 

The Chattahoochee, a large river, taking its rise 
in the northern extremity of the State, and empty- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico, and for nearly two 
hundred miles, constituting the boundary line be- 
tween Georgia and Alabama, is remarkable for the 
formidable height of its banks. From the point 
where it becomes the boundary line, its course is 
directly south, and along the back of a ridge, from 
which the waters flow off east and west. With 
the exception of the Flint river—after its junction 
with which it takes the nameof the Appalachicola, 
no stream of any magnitude finds its way into the 
Chattahoochee. Itis a rapid river, and by its ever 
wearing action upon the rock which forms its 
bed, has, in the lapse of ages, sunk its channel to 
the depth of twenty, fifty, and in some sections one 
hundred feet. So far down is the river below the 
earth’s surface, that the traveller, in descending it 
from the Gulf finds himself, for a considerable part 
of the distance, shut in between two high perpen- 
dicular walls, with no possibility of catching a 
view of the scenery along the shores, any more 
than if he were enclosed by the walls of @ prison. 
In many places, too, the stream is compressed with- 
in narrow limits, and one of the steamers which 
ply between Columbus and the Gulf might pass 
along, and the people above, have no intimation 
except “ by the hearing of the ear,” of what was 
taking place.—And had they never heard or seen 
such a thing asa steamboat, they might easily im- 
agine that the sound which reached their ears, was 
the heavy, laboured breathing of some huge sea 
monster toiling his way up the stream. 

Among the curiosities which have attracted my 
attention, is the great number of natural wells or 
“sinks,” scattered through the limestone region. 
They are formed by the action of this water upon 
the rock beneath, by which means, it is gradually 
worn and washed away, till superincumbent earth 
caves in, and forms sometimes a deep, round bow] 
which after a heavy rain, may be seen filled with 
water. By degrees, this water sinks into the 
earth, and helps to carry on the washing and min- 
ing process below. Thus, by little and little the 
bow! becomes deeper and deeper, till it reaches a 
depth, perhaps of twenty or thirty feet. Some of 
these wells are a number of rods in diameter, at 
the mouth, while others do not exceed a few yards. 
there is an unusually deep one, of the latter descrip- 
tion, not far from the village. It terminates, in 
& spring or rather a powerful stream so deep and 
swift, that all efforts to sound it have proved un- 
successful. This has a peculiar and disagreeable 
taste, and is so cold, that it is considered dangerous 
to drink of it in a hot summer’s day. 

I may mention as another peculiar feature of the 
country, that the natural springs are more copious 
than I ever saw, elsewhere; nor do I remember, in 
the accounts of travellers in other parts of the 
world, any thing equal to it. Itis nothing uncom- 
mon to find one of these fountains pouring out a 
stream of water, of sufficient volume to turn the 
largest grist mill. Again, 1 have seen a stream 
six or eight rods in width, and deep enough to float 
a small steamboat, all the product of a single 
spring. The St. John’s river, which divides East 

orida from Georgia, is, 1 am told by my physi- 
cian, a full quarter ofa mile wide, at its very source. 
Instead of setting out upon its tributary journey to 
the ocean, a small-rill, it moves off, at once, a bold 
broad river. 

Such facts as these furnish, I think, a satisfac- 
tory solution to questions which have been asked 
respecting the nature and origin of certain springs 
which are found off the Florida coast, boiling up 
with great force from the bottom of the sea. Sup- 

the St. John’s River, instead of immerging 
from its hidden course, at the point where it does, 
had found its outlet in the bed of the ocean—should 
we not have witnessed precisely the same results? 
But when in addition to this, we take into consider- 
ation the fact, that the waters of these ocean springs 
have the same cold, and blue tinge, as have those of 
the springs just described, [ do not see that room 
is left for any further doubt. 


M. de Richemont has discovered means of unit- 
ing lead and other metals in their own materials, 
without, as hitherto, using others. This is effected 
by directing the flame of a fine jet of hydrogen on 
the parts to be united by means of a fine beak. A 
complete fusion of the metal thereupon takes place, 
and the parts are united in one homogeneous mass, 


gerated to the general estimate, by the obstacles. 


the metals at the point of junction being in the 
_gaine state as the parts uptouched, — 


From Strype’s Annals, quoted in the Quarterly Review. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S OPINION OF SACRED 
PICTURES. 


‘The Dean (Dean Nowell,) having gotten from a 
foreigner several fine cuts and pictures, represent- 
ing the stories and passions of the saints and mar- 
tyre, bad placed them inst the epistles and 
—< their festivals in the Common Prayer 

k. And this book he had caused to be richly 
bound, and Jaid on the cushion for the Queen’s uee, 
in the place where she commonly sat, intending it 
for a New Year’s Gift to her Majesty, and think- 
ing to have pleased her fancy therewith; but it 
had not that effect, but the contrary: for she con- 
sidered how this varied from her late open injunc- 
tions and proclamations against the superstitious 
use of images in churches, and for the taking 
away all such reliques of Popery. When she 
came to her place she opened the book and peru- 
sed it, and saw the pictures; but frowned and 
blushed; and then shut it (of which several took 
notice,) and calling the verger, bade him bring her 
the old book, wherein she was formerly wont to 
read. After sermon, whereas she was wont to get 
immediately on ——— or into her chariot, she 
went straight to the vestry, and applying hersel 
to the Dean, thus she spoke to gy J 

Queen. Mr. Dean, how came it to pass that a 
new Service-book was placed on my cushion? To 
which the Dean answered— 

Dean. May it please your Majesty, I caused it 
to be placed there. Then said the Queen— 

Q. Wherefore did you so? 

- D. To present your Majesty with a New Year’s 
ift. 

Q. You could never present me with a worse. 

D. Why so, Medam? 

Q. You know I have an aversion to idolatry ; to 
images, and pictures of this kind. 

D. Wherein is the idolatry, may it please your 
Majesty ? 

In the cuts. resembling angels and saints; 
nay, grosser absurdities, pictures resembling the 
Blessed ‘Trinity. 

D. I meant no harm; nor did I think it would 
offend your Majesty, when I intended it for a New 
Year’s Gift. 

Q. You needs must be ignorant then. Have 
you forgot our proclamation against images, pic- 
tures, and Romish reliques in the churches? Was 
it not read in your deanery ? 

D. It was read. But, be your Majesty assured, 
[ meant no harm when I caused the cuts to be 
bound with the Service-book. 

Q. You must needs be very ignorant to do this 
after our prohibition of them. 

D. It being my ignorance, your Majesty may 
the better pardon me. 

Q. [am sorry for it, yet glad to hear it was your 
ignorance, rather than your opinion. 

D. Be your Majesty assured, it was my igno- 
rance, 

Q. If so, Mr. Dean, God grant you his Spirit, 
and more wisdom for the future. 

D. Amen, I pray God. , 

Q. I pray, Mr. Dean, how came you by these 
pictures? Who engraved them ? 

a I know not who engraved them. I bought 
em. 

Q. From whom bought you them? 

D. From a German. 

Q. It is well it was from a stranger. Had it 
been any of our subjects, we should have question- 
ed the matter. Pray let no more of these mis- 
takes, or of this kind, be committed within the 
churches of our realm for the future. 

D. There shall not. 


FORMATION OF MOUNTAINS. 

Notwithstanding the late rapid progress of geo- 
logy, it still remains a problem whether the moun- 
tains of the earth have been formed by volcanic 
forces, such as exist at the present time, or by the 
agency of a central fire. 

The majority of modern geologists, with Mon- 
sieur Cordier at their head, have adopted the latter 
opinion, because the temperature of the earth has 
been found to increase in some proportion as we 
descend below the surface, that in deep mines the 
water issuing from the surrounding strata is from 
20 to 30 degrees warmer than that of superficial 
springs. From such data it has been inferred that 
the temperature of the earth augments about one 
degree for every 45 degrees of descent, making 
212 degrees at the depth of two milos, and ia 
creasing in the same ratio to the centre, where 
every thing is in a state of fusion and incandes- 
cence ; and that all mountains have been upheav- 
ed by the expansive force of this immense fur- 
nace. 

But with due deference to the high authorities 
in support of this hypothesis, I shall venture to 
offer a few brief observations with a view of show- 
ing its insufficiency to explain the more important 
phenomena of Geology. 

In the first place, if the mountains of the globe 
were elevated by the agency of a central fire, 
they ought to be much higher than they are. 

Secondly. All the largest mountains of our pla- 
net are confined to the tropical regions, and di- 
minish in magnitude on to the polar circles, where 
their average height is from four to five times less 
than in equatorial India, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica,as may be shown by an appeal to the best re- 
cent works on physical geography. But if the vast 
chains that girdle our planet were upraised by a 
central fire, it is impossible to comprehend why the 
polar mountains should not be as high as those of 
the tropics, for the former are actually nearer the 
centre of the earth. 

Thirdly. It has been supposed by geologists that 
the earth originally existed ina state of red-hot 
fusion throughout, and has been cooling down ever 
since, because the fossil organic remains of the 
older sedimentary formations, in the northern hem- 
isphere, indicate a much higher mean tempera- 
ture than exists at present. 

To this hypothesis it may be answered, that a 
gradual change in the inclination of the earth du- 
ring long geological epochs,would explain the phe- 
nomena in a more satisfactory manner; and even 
admitting that we have no actual proof of such a 
change, the predominance of land in the tropical, 
and of water in the poler regions, would so far 
modify the physiological conditions of the globe as 
to permit the existence of plants and animals in 
high latitudes, the representations of which are 
now found only in the torrid zone, as mentioned 
by Mr. Lyell. Besides, it is admitted by Fourier, 
that if the earth had been projected into a medium 
58 degrees below zero, at any given temperature, 
it would not cool more in 1,800,000 years than a 
globe of one foot in diameter, composed of the 
same materials, and placed in like circumstances, 
would in a second of time. 

Fourthly. That the volcanic action by which 
mountains are elevated, is generated by chemical 
action at no great depths beneath the surface, 
would appear from the well known fact, that all 
the volcanoes now in existence, are found to be 
submarine, or situated in the vicinity of the ocean, 
and abound with marinesal's, which clearly shows 
that the presence of sea water is their activity ; 
and if so, it is evident that they cannot be owing 
to central fire. 

Jt is also worthy of notice, that volcanoesare far 
more numerous and active iu the tropical than 
middle and higher latitudes. From which, we are 
authorized to conclude, that the subterranean action 
by which they are generated, like all the chemi- 
cal and vital transformations on the surface of the 
globe, are governed by temperature. 

The vast importance of mountains in the econo- 
my of Nature, would appear from a variety of con- 
siderations ; they are not only the source of rivers, 
but of the precious metals and gems, which are 
forced up from the inferior portions of the earth to 
its surface, and placed within the reach of man. 

What can be more grand and impressive than 
the immense chains of granite and porphyry that 
extend for hundreds and thousands of miles in 
length, while they modify the direction of winds, 
the temperature of climates, and seem to be the 
boundaries of nations? Were it not for mountains, 
the sea would every where prevail, causing a 
gloomy waste of land and water. There could be 
no rivers or springs, nor any of that beautiful va- 
riety of hill and dale that now adorn the earth’s 
surface, and render it the delightful abode of sen- 
tient beings. As the composition of organized be- 
ings is renewed by their absorption into the gene- 


petuajly. renovated by the disintegration of moun- 


ral circulation, so is the eurface of the earth per- 


tains, which are gradually worn away by the ac- 
tion of running waters, and transported to valleys, 
lakea,and seas, forming new lands: “Old thi 
pass away, and all things become new.” The sir, 
the ocean, and the earth, are for ever in motion, 
under the government of wise and beneficent laws, 
which the whole of ina 
state of undecaying vigour and youthful beauty. 
EpwarpD 


SINGULAR ORIGIN OF A NEW SORT OF PO- 
TATOE. 


The Maine Cultivator gives an account of a new. 
kind of potatoe, which is, apparently, a chance pro- 
duction of nature, not springing from seed or tubers, 
but growing as an excrescence from another plant. 
The origin of the potatoe now in general] use, and 
@ most important addition to the of man, is in- 
volved in doubt, but that production is believed to 
have been originally an excrescence growing upon 
a plant in South America. The attention of scien- 
tific minds to this new production might settle the 
question. The following is its history as given in 
the paper referred to: 

“ Can any of our naturalist contemporaries inform 
us whether the potatoe is an original tuber, or 
whether it is the porduction o e freak of na- 
ture? We are led to the following inquiry, from 
the following fact, which is before us, and which 
we venture to communicate to the public. 

“ Year before last, Mr. John Smiley, a farmer in 
the northern part of Augusta, noticed upon some of 
the stalks of the gilliflower, which the female mem- 
bers of his family had cultivated in a flower-pot, some 
protuberances, or excrescences, like warts, about the 
size of peas. They appeared perfectly formed and 
living substances, resembling the seeds that project 
from the stalk of that bulbous flower, known as the 
tiger lilly. Every body is acquainted with the 
gilliflower, asa very common annual plant resem- 
bling the pink in size and flower. Curiosity led him 
to preserve these excrescences—they were not the 
natural seeds—and plant them the following spring. 
One of his neighbours also took a portion of them 
and did the same. T'wo or three came up and at- 
tained maturity. The produce was over half'a peck 
of good size and very handsome potatoes! These 
were preserved and planted the last spring. They 
grew vigorously, and the result was about three 
bushels of a new sort of real potatoes. The potatoe 
is of oe form, smooth face, mostly white, mixed 
occasionally with purple. Mr. Hutchings, of the 
Augusta House, has cooked some of them, and pro- 
nounces them superior. They may be a variety 
worth cultivating. But the mystery in our mind is 
that they should have been the product of the gilli- 
flower. Was that the way potatoes first came ?’"— 
Public Ledger. 


LAST CAPTURE OF MALTA. 

The blockade of Malta was so remarkable for 
its duration, as well as for the sufferings of the 
besieged, and the unremitting watchfu)ness of the 
blockading squadron, that it has scarcely a perallel 
in history. It commenced in September 1798; 
when in addition to the ordinary garrison, the har- 
bour contained the line of battle ship Guillaume 
Tell, and two frigates, La Diane and La Justice— 
the three ships which reached the’ island after the 
battle of the Nile. After the expiration of the 
first year’s blockade, provisions had become so 
scarce, that a fowl sold for 60 francs, a pigeon for 
12, a pound of sugar for 22, anda oma of coffee 
for francs.—Towards the end of the second 
year’s siege, Admiral Villeneuve determined on 
inaking an attempt to send the ships to France for 
assistance ; the Guillaume Tell was sent out with 
all possible precautions, but she was captured by 
Lord Nelson on the same night. Several speron- 
aras were also despatched: but captured. Asa 
last resource, the two frigates Diane and Justice 
were despatched; but on the morning following 
their departure, a-line-of-battle-ship passed the har- 
bour, in sight of the whole garrison, with La Diane 
in company bearing the British flag. The distress 
ofthe garrison was extreme; a cartouche of oil 
sold for 24 to 28 francs, coffee 48 to 58 francs a 
pound, and sugar from 43 to 48 francs. Horses, 
mules, cats, dogs, and even rats, had been so long 
consumed, that to hold out longer was impossible. 
The garrison accordingly capitulated, in August 
1799, after a siege of two years and a day: during 
which the French consumed 52,000 shot and bombs, 
and about 700,000 cartridges. The provisions on 


which they had subsisted during this time, would 
_ have lasted more than seven months on full al- 
owance. 


NONSUCH IRON PASSAGE BOAT. 

Ata recent meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, there was read a “ Description of the 
Nonsuch Passage Boat plying on the Limerick 
navigation between that place and Killaoe,” by 
Gharles Wye Williams. The attention of Mr. 
Williams having been attracted to the successful 
plan for the conveyance of passengers adopted on 
the Glasgow and Paisley Canal, were light sheet 
iron boats of great leng'h, travel at a speed of nine 
miles an hour, he was induced to attempt the in- 
troduction of the same system on the Irish canals. 
A great difficulty, however, presented itself, as the 
locks there would only admit boats sixty feet long, 
which length was quite inadequate to the carrying 
out with advantage the principle involved in a long, 
light Scotch boat. ‘To overcome this difficulty, he 
constructed a sheet iron boat eighty feet long, 
and six feet six inches wide at midships, having 
the stem and stern ends (each ten feet long) at- 
tached by strong hinges to the body and suscep- 
tible of being rapidly raised to a vertical position 
by means of winces; thus reducing the length to 
sixty feet when required to passthrough a lock. It 
is evident that by this means there would be gain- 
ed, not merely the apparant additional buoyancy, 
of ten feet at each end of the boat, which from the 
form would not be very effective, but, in reality, 
the buoyancy due to an addition of twenty feet of 
the midship section. The boat thus constructed 
has been found to answer perfectly well; the buoy- 
ancy is equal to that of the Scotch boats of similar 
dimensions; no cranknesg or unsteadiness accrues 
when the ends are raised : it is capable of carrying 
sixty passengers, travelling at a speed of nine miles 
per hour, with the same power that was required 
to draw a sixty feet boat with a less load; and 
there isa much less action on the canal bank in 
consequence of the increased length, which, at the 
same time, imparts stiffness, and enables the pas- 
sengers to enter and leave the boat with safety. 
Considerable time is saved in passing the locks, by 
the opposition of the square end when the bow is 
raised; the boat may thus be run almost at full 
speed into the lock and both ends being raised 
stimultaneously, it is stopped much more easily 
than if the tapered ends were down. No provision 
is necessary for keeping the ends down, as the 
weight of the bow and steersman answers the pur- 
pose. ‘This boat has been working without inter- 
mission, for three years, between Limerick and 
Killaloe, traversing, twice daily, a distance of fif- 
teen miles, on a navigation of considerable intrica- 
cy, and passing eleven locks, without any accident 
having hitherto occurred. 


EXTRAORDIN G OPERA- 


One of the most gigantic dperations in stone- 
quarrying ever undertaken in thiscountry, occured 
yesterday at the Killiney granitequarries. During 
the previous progress of the works, a huge wall or 
mass of granite had, from its peculiar hardness, 
been left standing between the two excavations on 
the hill side. ‘This mass, which was upwards of 
70 feet in height, and of variable thicknes, it was 
decided to remove by a single operation. For 
this purpose, two enormous drifts or holes were 

ierced at its base, from 15 to 2s) feet in depth, and 
Bi inches in diameter. These apertures were 
charged with about two hundred pounds of gunpow- 
der; upon its explosion it produced a terrific dis- 
ruption of the rock, which crumbled as it fell from 
its great height, raising a whirlwind upon its pro- 

ress downwards. Thousands of people were 

rawn to the spot: at every point from whence a 
view might be had, groups were to be seen posted, 
anxiously looking for the miniature earthquake 
which was expected. The majority of the specta- 
tors kept a respectful distance, but many ventured 
so far as to stand at the telegraph, over the place 
where the drifts were bored. There were no 
stones driven upwards; it seemed as if the mass 
was moved up a little, and then pushed violently 


outwards towards the quarry. The effect was 
truly Mail. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. | 
Bieds.—I find greet pleasure in thinking to 


self, that the songs of birds | hear sround me have | in 


not changed for thousands of years, but they are 
the same mow that they were in Paradise, and 
when I see birds of passage, reflect that the same 
notes which please my ear now, perhaps charmed 
a listener in Asia or Africa, a few weeks before. 


India Rubber.—This most remarkable article, 


which only a few years ago was sent to England = 


as ballast, now sells in a fine state as high as 10s, 
to 14s. per pound, when spun into thread. One 
firm spina as much India rubber thread every week 
as would reach from London to Canton, the coun- 
try it is imported from. ‘There are twelve patents 
for this article, and these patents have cost more 
to defend in law than the amount paid for India 
rubber since the article has been known to ws as 
of any value. Experiments are now making in 
England and in France to apply the article to the 
cure of consumption. 


_ Strength of Iron Pillars.—At the large meet- 
ing of the British Association in Glasgow, a paper 
was read by Mr. Hodgkinson, describing a series 
of experiments made by him on the strength of 
iron pillars. It appeared from these, that a pillar, 
square at the top and bottom, is about three times 
as strong as one rounded at the end; that if the 
pillars are not placed perfectly perpendicular, at 
least two thirds of their strength is lost ; and they 
are one seventh stronger when swelled in the mid- 
die, like the frustrum of a cone, with the base in 
the centre of the pillar. 


The Storks belonging to the Zoological Gardens 
being allowed the full liberty of their pinione, may 
be seen taking their daily flights over the town 
and suburbs, and returning daily to their haunts 
in the grounds, The appearance of these stran- 
gers in the air, with their wihgs, which measure 
nearly four feet in length, fully spread out, their 
short body and long slender le 
They must fly to a considerable distance, as they 
are occasionally absent for hours together, and in 
their aerial excursions soar toa great height.— Ed- 
inburgh paper. 


To make a beautiful Fire-screen.—Draw a 
landscape on paper, with Indian ink, representing 
a winter scene, or mere outline: the foliage is to 
be painted with muriate of cobalt for the green, ac- 
cetate of cobalt for the blue, and muriate of copper 
for yellow, which, when dry, will all be visible.— 
Put the sereen to the fire, and the gentle warmth 
will occasion the trees, flowers, &c., to display 
theniselves in their natural colours, and winter be 
changed tospring. When the paper cools, the col- 
ours disappear, but the effect can be reproduced at 
pleasure. 

THE PATENT AQUATIC LIFE HAT. 

The patent is of the most important character, 
and surpasses every other discovery for the pre- 
servation of life from drowning, and fully justifies 
the name given tu it. Its great excellence consists 
in adapting that part of the dress which is so uni- 
versally worn in all stations to the purposes of a 
life-buoy, and is so contrived that there is not any 
perceptible difference, when upon the head, from 
the common hat, which circumstance, together 
with its lightness and small cost, cannot fail in 
making ita favourite with the public. But in ad- 
dition to the above recommendations, the person 
who uses it can, at his pleasure, and while support- 
ed by it, increase its buoyancy sufficiently to save 
three other persons who may be struggling around 
him, There is no doubt that, when these facts be- 
come promery known, the Life Hat will be uni- 
versally used by the crews of the roya] navy, mer- 
chant vessels, and different yacht clubs, watermen, 
and all descriptions of persons whose avocations 
take them frequently upon. the water. The ex- 


periments under the direction of Mr. Williams, the | ¢ 
superintendent of the Royal Humane Society, | tra 


whose experience and opinion being valuable, it 
may be added, speaks in the highest terms of the 
excellence and utility of the invention. 


POPULAR IGNORANCE. 

A curious table is to be found among the pro- 
ceedings of the British and Foreign Seheo! Buviety 
ft contains Ure rooult of the registry of marriages 
in different cities and chief towns of England and 
Wales. By law every marriage is required to be 
dul registered, and every register of marriage is 
to be signed by the parties married; those who 
are able writing their names, and those who 
are unable, or who write imperfectly, maki 
their marks. The general result is, that in fif- 
teen English counties, and in North and South 
Wales, more than forty per centum of the men 
were unable to write their names; and in nineteen 
English counties, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, and in Wales, more than half the women 
were similarly deficient ; and that in the whole of 
England and Wales, out of 121,083 couples mar- 
ried, there were 40,587 men and 58,959 women 
who could not write. 

It is jo be observed, that the education of the 
men in this respect appears to be superior to that 
of the women, the proportions per cent. of those who 
were deficient being respectively 33 and 49 for 
the whole kingdom, and a superiority being main- 
tained by the men throughout every county. 

It may be observed that this return indicates a 
decided superiority with regard to education in the 
metropolis as compared with the rest of England; 
and that the principal deficiency is in Lancashire, 
Bedfordshire, Monmouthshire, and Wales. 


PRINTING ON PORCELAIN. 

A work hasrecently been brought to this country” 
which is probably the most beautiful of its kind ex- 
tant. It is a table of porcelain, the top of which is 
composed of a single slab of Sevres China, nine 
feet six inches in circumference, on which are paint- 
ed the portraits in miniature of Napoleon and thir- 
teen of his principal generals, executed by order of 
the Emperor, by Isabey, the celebrated miniature 
painter, The generals Murat, Augereau, Soult, 


Mortier, Davoust, Marmont, CaulJaincourt, Duroe, | i 


Bessiers, Ney, Lannes, Bernadotte, (the present 
King of Sweden,) and Alexander Berthier. The 
table was executed according to the directions of 
Nupoleon, after he returned from the war in Ger- 
many. ‘The artist proposed that each portrait 
should be painted on a separate piece and afterwards 
set together, on account of the difficulty, of making 
a perfect slab of porcelain of the size required ; but 
the Emperor, insisted on its being made in one slab, 
that it might be a monument of the arts for future 
generations, and a memorial for posterity of the 
reat generals who shared with him the glory of 
is victories. Isabey was followed the 
orders of his imperial master, and completed the 
task after three unsuccessful attempts; for thrice 
was his labour lost by the painting being spoiled in 
) baking of the porcelain. His perseverance having 
overcome every obstacle, he succeeded at length in 
producing this exquisite masterpiece of art. The 
Emperor was so satisfied with the production, the 
execution of which cost him $60,000 that he allow- 
ed Isabey a pension of $1200 per annum for his life. 
The top is supported by a solid porcelain column 
three feet six inches in circumference, ornamented 
with five allegorical figures in relief, representing 
War, Victory, Plenty, Fame, and History. The 
table was ordered to be removed from Louvre by 
Louis XVIII, and was then privately sold, by order 
of the Municipal Corporation, to the individual who 
brought it over to England. It has attracted the 
attention of several;noblemen and others curious ir 
unique works of art.—Eng. Paper. 


TAMMERING CURED, and Instruction given in Elocu 
tion.—106th Exhibition in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 
Stammerers and Students in Elocution, under Dr. Comstock, 
ve, a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 
ymnasium, (Ranstead Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
on Tuesday evening, November 10, 1840. 

Tickets 25 cents Beh, for fuwure exhibi can be obtained 
at Osborn’s Music Store, two doors below the Court. Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies. : 

C7 This Institution is open from the first of September till 
the last of June—during July and August, there is 2 vacation. 
All desirous of instruction, either for the cure of Stammering, 
Lisping, &e., or for improvement in Elocution, may learn the 
conditions of ANDKEW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
No, 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 

C7 Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, eeriificates of 
cures, and the numerous reeommendations which he has ob- 
tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are a ppended to his 
Circular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish to learn 
more upon the subject of his Institution. Seurfuctory refer- 


i 1 cities throu the 


is very striking. | the 


FOR PUBLISHING THE MINUTES OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.— The manuseript Minutes 
of the Presbyterian Church, before and since the tien of 
the General Assembly conftssed!y constitute an important part 
of its history. 7 hese archives are acecseibie to tew and are yearly 
of destruction. The Gencral Assemb) 
ul several past facets, have been desirous to 
their but their inteutivn bas net hitherto 
m carried into execution on account of the expense which 
would be incurred by such publication, and to meet which no 
Jeet wae again At the last ecssion of the Assembly the sub- 
“as agai 


years, aware of these 


considered, and was commitied to their Stated 
to make arrangements, if possible, with 


the Beard of Publication for their speedy issue from the press. 
the 


they submit the following tas to the Church at la on 
which will opend whether the week 
t has appeared w the Boa t r first attention should 
be directed to the publication of the earlier Minutes, reaching to 
the time of the formation of the General Assembly, or at leastto 
such a portion of them as _ be regarded as furnishing a von- 
Unuous History of the Chureh. The present relates 
to the following manuscripts, viz: lst, R the orign 
Presbytery of 
ter Buok, embraci uments the same period. 3d. Re- 
cords of the ori inal Byned of Philadelphia: from 1717 to 1726, 
4th, do. from 1727 tv 1743. Sth. do from 1744 to 1758, 6th. do. 
from 030 > SERS the period of the formation of the General 
Assembly 


Atteran examination of these manuscripts, the earlier of which 
are in a perishing state, the Board are of opinion, that if printed 
vn a royal octavo page, double column, thry be com pri 
none volume of hot exceeding 480 pages. ‘The Board 1 

the following terms of publication, leaving it with 
so desirable an enterprise 


ma, from A. 1706 to 1716, 2d. A Let- 


the Oureh to determine whether 
shall be carried into execution, 
A specimen number will be issued as soon as practicable, 

1. The work, embracing the above mentioned period, shall be 
published in about 10 monthly numbers of 48 poate cock stitched 
gee ‘The price to subscribers will be 20 cents per num- 

2. The whole subscription for the 10 Nos, must be paid in 
vanee, to levees un would 

- Every person procu 12 subscribers and transmitt 
the amount of their subseripuons, shall be entitied 

4. Every person procuring 24 subscribers, and transmitting 
the amount of their oubseriptions shall be entitled w three cu- 
Pin The work will be henever 

. work wi t to 
nave bens caeinath put to press w 2000 subscribers 

It will be seen by these terms that the success of the work 
must depend on the active efforts of Ministers, Elders, and pri- 
vate members of the Church, who wish to preserve so valuable 
a body of ecclesiastical documents. Sy and Presbyteries 
should not only recommend it wo notice, but take the mest efii- 
ciel. t means to secure the success of the object. The res 
bility of failure must rest with them, The Board will perform 
wall t, and will confidently anticipate support trom the 

That it may be ascertained at an early od whether the 
work can be put to it is hyped that the names of subseri- 
—— the price of subseription will be Wansmitted as soon as 


possible. 

it will facilitate the transmission of names and » and 
save postage, if ten or twenty subscribers should unite in one 
communication, which can easily be done through their clergy- 
me 


n. 

If there should be a failure in printing the work from a want 
of subseribers, the money of those who du subscribe will be care- 
fully returned.—All communications are tw be directed to 

JAMES KUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of George & Seventh st. Philadelphia. 

C7 The Watchman of South, Charleston Observer, and the 

Presbyterian Advocate, will please copy this advertisement. 


LANK BOOKS AND STATIONARY.—Hogan & TuHomp- 
and American Stationary Store, No, 108 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have always on hand a complete 
and general assortivzent of Merchants’ Account Books, manu- 
factured in a superior style, as well as a stock of Papers, of all 
the celebrated makers, selected personally, with t reatest 
care and attention to the surface and sizing, which they will 
Rule and Bind to any Caen at the shortest notice, at mode- 
rate rates. Banks and Public Offices supplied on the most ac- 
commodating terms, 
Amies’, Robeson’s, Hudson’s, and Butier’s Writing and Let- 
ter Paper, of various qualities. Faney Coloured Letter and 
Note Paper. Tissue Paper. Copying Paper. Blotting Paper. 
English snd American Quills and eae. Steel Pens in t 
variety. Black Lead Pencils of Brookman and Langdon’s L. 
J. Cohen's, Jackson's, Gilbert's, and Middleton’s manufacture. 
Glass, Pewter, and other Ink Stands. Walkden’s Black and 
Red Ink Powder, and Liquid Ink. Maynard and Noye’s Ink. 
Curtis’ Ink. Copying Ink and Powder, Blue Writing Fluid. 
Red and Black Sealing Wax. Coloured Sealing Wax. Ked 
and Bleck Wafers. afer Seals, Plain and Cut. Pounce 
Boxes and Pounce, Rodger’ Penknives, in grest variety, Desk 
Knives, with and without folders, Erasing Knives, Sand 
Boxes. Wafer Roxes, Japanned. Ever-pointed Pencil Cases. 
Leads for do, English and American, ly and Bone Foki- 
ers. Rubber. Red Tapes. Card Racks. Tin Paper Cutters, 
Wire Files, Card Files. Paper Weights. 
Blanks, &c, &e. 
SCARORA ACADEMY, JUNIATA COUNTY, PA.— 
The Winter session of this Institution will commence on 
the 2d of November next. All the branches of English, Latin, 
and Greek Languages, and Mathematics, taught with care.— 
The location ia eight miles from Mifflintown, in the very health- 
ful and beautiful valley of Tuscarora, and at a distance frum 
any village. Students from a distance, board in the Institution, 
under the care of one of the teachers. Special care as to mo- 
rals. Mn, Bible daily recited. Attendance at Church indis- 
pensa 
Terms.—For tuition, from $5 to $10 per Session of - 
two weeks. Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, and light, not 
to exceed $40 per session, one half in advance. Students will 
urnish chemechees with beds and er or else charged ex- 
M, K. WI MSON, Principal. 


oct 17—6t 


AMES R. WEBB’S Grocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
which are the fellowing,viz: Fresh Teas of all deserintigns. 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Ynderwood’s a Landon Pickles. Sances and Ketebupe, 
Lemon Syrup, Spanish a rench Olives; Engt French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands; Craek- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt ; aye Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candles, Fancy and Common Soaps, B 
ams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, &e. &e. ' 
Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispateb. All persons desirous to 
sae the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call. 
april 25 


EW PUBLICATIONS—A Book for the Sabbath, in three 
parts. 1. Origin, design, and obligation of the Sabbath. 

2. Practical improvement of the Sabbath. 3. 
cises fur the Sabbath—by J. B. Waterbury, author of “ Advice to 
a Young Christian.” Extent and Efficacy of the Awne- 
ment, by Howard Malcolm, 2dedition. The Dew of Israel and 
the Lily of God, or a Glimpse of the Kingdom of Grace, by 
Dr. F. W. Krumacher, author of * Elijah the Tishbite,”’ &c. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D. D., late President of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, by Samuel Miller, D. D. The In- 
quirer directed to an experimental and practical view of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, by kev. Octavius Winslow, for sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 
oct 24 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 

ment ef the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, a a 

Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author,” with addition 


notes and illustrations, 
WM. 8. MARTIEN, | 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to learn that a new edition of **Letters on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, sa 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Chureh at Princeton, New Jer 
acy, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a useful present: 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use. We are pleased to find that he hasa to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, We can free 
recommend this manual as, in our opinion, adapted to do m 

SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 

B,. RICE 


ATHER WOOD’S PANORAMAS OF JERUSALEM AND 

THEBES.—These Panoramas are now open iba- 

tion at the COLISEUM, corner of NINTH and GEORGE 
streets, Philedelphia. 5 

The PAX, ORAMA OF JERUSALEM, isas paint- 

ing of the largest class, covering a surface of ten thousand 

square feet, painted from drawings taken by Mr, Catherwood, 


1834, 
The PANORAMA OF THEBES, IN EGYPT, painted like- 
wise from Mr. Catherwood’s drawings, is superior, as a work 
of art, to any Panorama before exhibited. 

The Panoramas are brilliantly illuminated every evening, 
by upwards of 200 gas light* ; and explanations of the pictures 
given in the forepoon, afternoon, ry at eight i the evening. 

Open from nine ip the morning nine mt 

Admittance 25 cents to cach Panorama. Books of r 
tiun may be obtained at the door at twelve-and-a-half cents, yj 

oct 30—1m 


CARD.—J. Whetham & Son, 144 Chesnut Philadel- 
A phia, keep constantly on hand, a large and well selected 
stock of Devotiwnal and Practical Keligious Works. Also, Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Psalms and Hymns, &e. in every variety of 
size and binding, to which they would invite the attention of 
the religious public, as they offer them on as favourable terms 
as they can be purchased at any other establishment. A 
their assortinent may be found, Baxter's Saint's Rest. Do. Cai 
to the Unconverted. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Hannah More’s Private Devotion. Do. 
Lite. Clark on the Promises. ¢ of Family Devotion. 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. Adams’ Privaic Thou, hts, 
Pascal’s do. Rolton’s Treatise for Afflicted Comsciences, Jay’s 
Morning and Evening Exercises for the Closet. Do, Prayers, 
Romawme on Faith. owes Delighting in Jesus. Jenk’s De- 
votions. Mrs. Rowes Devout Exercises. Life of Payson. De- 
votions at Home. Living for Immortality. Appeals to the 
Heart. The Happy Mouruer. Sorrowing yet Rejuicing, The 
Chureh Member's Guide, Life of Mrs. Haw for the 
Sabbath. Adviee © a Young Christan. The Happy Chris- 
tian. Howland Hill’s Select Thoughts, Do. Reflections. Lini- 
tation of Christ. The Mourner’s Gilt. Meditations in Sick- 
ness and Old Age. Bates’ Four Last Things. Wilber 
Practical View. Uhilips’ Devotional Guides. Recognition of 
Friends in Another World. Newton's Pleasures of Personal 
Religion. Dick's Future State. Do. Chrisuan Philosopher. The 
Table of the Lord. James’ Anxious Inquirer Direeied.. 
Christian Professor. Henry on Prayer. A Gift to the Afflicted. 
A Wreath for the Tomb, Fain 
J. W.& Son particular attention 

latest anu best editions of School and 
“lassical Books, to which they invite the attention of Teach- 
ers, Parents, others. Schvols supplied on terms. 

nov 21 


IFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—On the 24th of November 
will be published a handsome volume with the above utle, 
prepared expressly for the present and net to be reprint- 
ed. 1t will contain twenty-two articles, most of them original, 
embellished with cight Lithographic cuts, executed and im- 
seed at Paris. ‘he price of the Gift will be, im morocco 
binding or muslin gilt, 75 cents; in muslin and ungilt edges 63 
cents. There will be a few copies in morocco and gilt edges at 


87 cents. By the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 146 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 


ISHOP MeILVAINE ON JUSTIFICATION.—Justifica- 
B tion by Faith; with an Appendix. By the Rt. Rev. 
Charjes P. Melivaine, D. D. Bi of the Prot. Episeo 
Churth in the Diocese of Ohio. 1 vol, 18mo, neatly bound in 
musiim, Price 37 cents, 

‘This work is just published. Its. is “ distinctly to ex- 
hibit certam ma.n truths involved in the great matter of a sin- 
ner’s Justification before God, and to poimt out certain main 
errors in that cuunection.”’ 

The work may be had in Philade 


H. Hooker; K.S. H. George ; J. W 
Cowperthwait, & Co. 
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